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Crist Healing She Wan Torn Bbud 


By Duccio (Italian, 1260-1339) 
National Gallery, London England 


F ONE CONSIDERS how important Christ’s miracles of 
healing were to the writers of the Gospels it may seem 
strange that Christian art should have passed them by 
almost entirely. The explanation lies in limitations in- 
herent in the nature of the visual arts; they cannot deal 
with the element of time. A picture or sculpture is seen 
all at once. It exists in an unchanging present. Only by 
way of suggestion can past and future enter, if at all. 

Now a miracle, especially one of healing, is an act 
of transformation from one state into another. In other 
words, its visual representation would logically require 
not one but two pictures. 

The medieval artist actually had an ingenious solu- 
tion for the problem. He simply painted successive 
scenes of a story side by side, undisturbed by the neces- 
sity of showing the same person twice or even more 
often. 

Thus when we study Duccio’s painting, one of many 
panels from the great altarpiece for the cathedral of 
Siena painted between 1308 and 1311, we see in the 


center Christ, in front of his disciples, leaning forward 
to anoint the eyes of the man born blind. To the right 
the same man, having washed his eyes in the antique 
fountain which here stands for the pool of Siloam, turns 
heavenward with a simple and eloquent gesture of joy. 
The staff he once needed to grope his way through the 
streets, lies discarded on the fountain’s rim. His body 
is erect, his shoulders are free as if a heavy burden 
had been lifted from them. The neighbors will scarcely 
recognize the man who sat at the corners and begged 
for alms. 

It does not really matter if Duccio’s drawing of 
buildings, 150 years before the laws of linear perspective 
were discovered, is quite faulty, or if the twelve apostles 
are too closely crowded together. What matters is that 
we feel a wave of love and compassion going out from 
Jesus to the blind man; a wave of healing so pure and 
powerful it opens closed eyes and makes them seeing— 
then, now, and for evermore. 

—WatrteER L. NATHAN 
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Vici Obligation 


Those who give greatly feel they are 


merely discharging an obligation 


by J. Carter Swaim* 


AUL’S INDEBTEDNESS _ has 

been the theme of many a sermon 
on the King James rendering of Ro- 
14: “I am debtor both to 
the Greeks, and to the Barbarians.” 
Pauline ideas and phrases lifted from 
Greek life and thought are cited as 
evidence that the great apostle had 
borrowed from Hellas. Those who 
think his concept of the sacraments 
was borrowed from the mystery re- 
ligions use this to illustrate his debt 
to the barbarians. 


Two considerations regarding the 
King James text itself will make it 
clear that this is not what he had in 
mind. For one thing, “Greeks and 
Barbarians” is a biblical phrase some- 
what like the French tout le monde— 
it takes in everybody. Paul would 
surely not claim that he had _ bor- 
rowed from all the races on the 
planet! The sentence’s concluding 
phrase also bears this out: “both to 
the wise, and to the unwise.” Illus- 
trations could be given of Paul’s bar- 
rowing from the wise, but surely he is 
not claiming that he took over some- 
thing from the unwise! 

Logic requires us therefore to find 
some other explanation of Paul’s in- 
debtedness to the groups he mentions. 
That explanation is furnished by the 
Revised Standard Version: “I am 
under obligation both to Greeks and 


' barbarians, both to the wise and to 


the foolish.” There is a difference be- 
tween being in debt to people and 
being under obligation to them. Ob- 
ligation arising out of privilege is of 
the essence of Christianity. 

In this letter to Romans Paul gives 
a description of the pagan world: 
“although they knew God,” he says 
(1:21), “they did not honor him as 
God or give thanks to him.” Lack of 
gratitude is everywhere a mark of 
paganism. There are tribes not a few 
which have no word or phrase for 


*Professor of New Testament History and 
Exegesis, Western Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
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“thank you.” A missionary to Brazil 
reports the discovery of two tribes 
which had in, their vocabulary noth- 
ing at all corresponding to our 
“thanks.” They frequently asked fa- 
vors. When these were granted, they 
never managed to say more than, 
“This is what I wanted” or, “This 
will be useful to me.” 
Rabindranath Tagore, the Bengali 
poet and thinker and writer, admits 
that many of the peoples of India 
have no word for “thanks.” For its 
absence he offers a curious rationali- 
zation. In Hindu society, he says, the 
obligation of the giver of help is held 
to be stronger than that of the recipi- 
ent. He who has knowledge is obli- 
gated to share it. The student there- 
fore is under no obligation to say 
“thank you” to the teacher. He who 
has a home is bound to share it. The 
wayfarer therefore is not obligated to 
return thanks for hospitality. The pos- 
sessor of worldly goods has no alter- 
native to sharing. The poor man who 
is the recipient of bounty need not 
express gratitude to his benefactor. 
If you have no word for gratitude, 
that is a very good explanation—but 
how much richer those lands are that 
have words for “thank you,” and how 
much more blessed those individuals 
who feel constantly impelled to use 
them! It is interesting that the New 
Testament word for “thanks” means, 
not merely to feel gratitude, but to 
give expression to it. How much of 
felt gratitude there is which never 
gets uttered! No doubt all ten of the 
lepers healed by our Lord felt ex- 
tremely grateful, but only one ever 
came back to express what he felt. 


At that, the cynical dispenser of 
political jobs will think Jesus did 
very well. The politician has a saying 
to the effect that each patronage job 
creates nine enemies and one ingrate. 
It is important to express the grati- 
tude we feel. Paul felt himself under 
obligation to people who were no- 
toriously thankless. 

The reason he was under obligation 


to them was, not that they had ever 
done anything for him, but that he 
had something which they did not 
have. He was the possessor of the 
Gospel. This was not something he 
had borrowed; it was not something 
he had earned; it was something that 
had been given to him. Of that price- 
less treasure he writes to the Gala- 
tians (1:12): “I did not receive it 
from man, nor was I taught it, but 
it came through a revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” 


That put him under obligation to 
all sorts of people: Greeks and non- 
Greeks, people of learning and cul- 
ture who were wise in the ways of 
the world, people who were so lack- 
ing in natural gifts that to others 
they seemed stupid and not worth 
bothering about. To all these Paul is 
under obligation. He is debtor to 
none, but obligated to all. This is a 
far-reaching principle of the Chris- 
tian life. There are those who would 
make deeds of kindness conditional 
upon the proper attitude on the part 
of the recipient, but this is not the 
Gospel. 


There is nothing distinctively Chris- 
tian about loving only those who love 
us. Jesus pointed out that even pagans 
do that (Luke 6: 32-34). The Chris- 
tian’s obligation arises out of what 
God has done for him: “if God so 
loved us, we also ought to love one 
another” (I John 4: 11). This prin- 
ciple ought to guide young people in 
the choice of vocation. Whatever gifts 
of nature or of grace a young man 
has, that puts him under obligation to 
somebody. 


The world has marveled these last 
years at Albert Schweitzer. Men have 
vied with each other to find words 
suitable for his praise. Some consider 
him the greatest Christian of our age. 
A doctor in theology and a doctor in 
music, he gave up promising careers 
in Europe to become a doctor of 
medicine and go to Africa. Men do 
not understand that kind of renuncia- 
tion, but it was undertaken on Paul’s 
principle. Schweitzer felt himself un- 
der obligation because he had what 
others did not have. He will not allow 
people to speak of his heroism— 
he is just discharging an obligation. 
Schweitzer, like Paul, possessed so 
much that he felt himself “under ob- 
ligation both to Greeks and barbari- 
ans, both to the wise and to the fool- 
ish,” 
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oP Is. Evangelists 


by Harry H. Kalas 


This is the second in a series of articles by Mr. Kalas on laymen as evangelists. 
"Lay Evangelism—a Protestant Principle appeared in the September issue. 
Mr, Kalas is Director of the National Christian Teaching Mission sponsored by 
the International Council of Religious Education and the Department of. Evan- 
gelism of the Federal Council of Churches. In his work of directing missions 
he has faced the responsibility of each church member for the evangelism of 
others, and has found the church school teacher in a very strategic position. 


HEN A HISTORY is written 
about the struggle to give lay- 
men “a place under the sun” in 
church life, religious education will 
be in the center. Therefore, any se- 
ries of articles which deals with lay- 
men as evangelists, must soon take 
into account the teacher. 
It is the purpose of this article to 
present a simple program which any 


teacher or group of teachers may 
use, to help them do their share in 
the task of making disciples. 

1. Refresh your knowledge of the 
characteristics of persons at the level 
which you are teaching. See if you 
can find the traits which can be “ex- 
ploited for Christ.” Your own denomi- 
nation may have an outline which 
will help you. Consult your pastor 


Decatur, Ill., Weekday Schools 


Evangelism is the human response to that which is divinely given. 


about it. Write to the department of 
Educational Evangelism of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Edu- 
cation and we will help you. 


2. Study the persons whom you are 
now teaching and your relationship to 
them. Make a case study of each per- 
son, using some such outline as the 
following: 


HOME SITUATION 


a. Are the parents of the student—(I.) 
members of the church.... (2.) regular at- 
tenders at-church.... 
~b. Are the parents—(I) eager for the 
complete religious nurture of their children 
.... (2) casual in their attitude.... (3) cool 
and indifferent. ... 

c. Are the parents enrolled in the Sunday 
church school?.... 

d. Are the parents regular in their attend- 
ance at the church?.... 

e. Does the home have some form of group 
family worship?.... 


ATTENDANCE AND ATTENTION 


a. Is the church school attendance of the 
child—(1) regular.... (2) irregular.... (3) 
only occasional. ... 

b. Is the student—(I) always attentive and 
interested. ... (2) occasionally interested. ... 
(3) cool and antagonistic. ... 

c. Is the pupil—(I) an aggressive leader 
type.... (2) a follower of group patterns 


d. Do the attitudes of the pupil indicate— 
(1) growing interest.... (2) diminishing in- 
terest. ... 


RELIGIOUS TEMPERAMENT 


a. What types of group activity seem to 
get the best response from the pupil?.... 
b. Does the pupil respond freely to group 
(1) prayer .... (2) hymn singing.... (3) 
discussion.... (4) activities projects.... (5) 
material presented by the teacher.... 
c. Is the pupil—(I) emotionally sensitive 
(2) emotionally placid.... (3) emo- 
tionally defensive against religious appeal 


d. Considering his age, do you feel that 
the pupil has grasped the tenets of religion 
and its ideas—(1) exceptionally well.... (2) 
average of the class.... (3) poorly.... 

e. Are there points at which you feel that - 
the pupil's religious development ought to 
be enhanced, considering his age? List the 
points. 

f, Judging by his present attitude and 
growth, do you predict that the pupil will 
respond normally to the deeper appeals of 
religion when he has opportunity by virtue of 
age or occasion? 


TEACHER-PUPIL RELATIONSHIP 


a. Is the attitude of the pupil toward you 
one of—(1!) friendly cooperation.... (2) 
friendly indifference.... (3) antagonism. ... 

b. Is the above attitude probably typical 
of the student's attitude toward all adults or 
do you feel that you have a special relation- 
ship to the pupil, either negatively or posi- 
tively?.... 

c. Do you feel close enough to the pupil 
so that you can guide him in the deeper 
aspects of the spiritual life?.... 
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3. Go through each unit of your 
lesson material to see how the ma- 
terial could create apprehension of 
God, response to his spirit, love for 
Christ, affection for the church, de- 
sire to have fuller life, sense of need 
for prayer, and grace. 


4. Read a good book on what it 
means to be a Christian. Be sure that 
the book deals with life as it is and life 
as it can be. See your minister about 
this. 

5. Read a good book on Christian 
belief. Be sure that the book makes 
you think about the nature of God 
and the nature of man. 


6. Try to get the teachers of your 
department to share in this enter- 
prise. Do one and three together as a 
department. Give your minister a 
pleasant surprise by asking him to 
meet with you. 


7. Start a regular prayer period in 
your daily schedule, if you do not 
have one. In this prayer period, take 
the case record described above for 
one person in your class each day. 
Concentrate on that person for at 
least fifteen minutes. Go over your 
analysis point by point. Look at your- 
self critically as you think about the 
person. Then read some words of as- 
surance from the Bible. If you do this 
in concentrated fashion, I need not 
admonish you to pray. You will pray! 
Do this for every person for whom 
you are responsible as a teacher sev- 
eral times, and you will be an evan- 
gelist! 

8. Be sure that every member of 
your class is exposed to the normal 
evangelistic program of the church. 
Young people and adult classes should 
attend preaching missions as a group. 
The sermons might well be discussed 
in class. Junior high people should 
be urged by church school teachers to 
enroll in confirmation or church mem- 
bership classes. Ask them about it 
from time to time. Try to detect 


points of intellectual or emotional 


difficulty. 


9. Meet your pupil at the point of 
his need or interest. Do not nag about 
becoming a Christian. Do not play 
upon his emotions to do anything on 
the impulse of a moment which he 
will later regret or resent. Do not be 
shocked if his present views or atti- 
tudes are unorthodox. Appeal to ev- 
ery good thing in him: his reason, his 
sense of right and his emotions. Re- 
member that emotions are the most 
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delicate thing about him. Handle with 
care but do not shun the emotions. 
Educational evangelism is the pa- 
tient process by which a growing per- 
son is led to a life of continual con- 
sent to the will of God as revealed in 
Jesus Christ. It is more than a human 


quest for the good life. It is the hu- 
man response to that which is divine- 
ly given. Conversion is a response 
which “turns around” and “turns to- 
ward.” The lay teacher is often the 
best companion a pupil may have in 
this process of turning toward God. 
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A Statement by the General Secretary 


AM VERY HAPPY to present the 
new Editor of the International 
Journal of Religious Education to our 
large family of friends and readers, 


Dr. Virgil E. Foster. 


Since Dr. Percy R. Hayward _ be- 
came in February the Editor Emeritus 
of the Journal, we have been looking 
earnestly for a person who would give 
promise of carrying on the distin- 
guished work of Dr. Hayward and 
who would make the Journal even 
more useful in the future. 


We are sure that Dr. Foster is that 
person. He has an intimate knowledge 
of the local church program of Chris- 
tian education, for he directed with 
competence the educational work of 
three great churches: Bryn Mawr 
Community Church of Chicago, from 
1926 to 1936, the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church of St. Louis from 1936 
to 1943, and the Second Church 
(Congregational) of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, from 1943 to 1946. Local 
church leaders may be certain that the 
new editor will relate the Journal to 
their needs. 


Dr. Foster has had teaching experi- 
ence at Andover Newton Seminary 
and has been since 1946 the Director 
of Religious Education for the Con- 
gregational Christian Conference of 
Towa. 

He comes to this responsibility with 
sound academic preparation. He is a 
graduate of Tabor College of Tabor, 
Towa, and holds the M.A. degree from 
the University of Chicago and the 
B.D. degree from the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. Last June, this 
seminary also awarded him the hon- 


Dr. Virgil E. Foster 


orary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

With this new appointment we look 
forward with confidence, believing 
that new chapters of usefulness for 
the Journal will be written. We are 
happy that Miss Lillian Williams, our 
efficient Managing Editor, will con- 
tinue her distinguished leadership. We 
know we shall have the continuing 
loyalty and support of Journal read- 
ers. We are locking forward to Dr. 
Foster’s arrival early in November. 
We know you will enjoy meeting him 
later as opportunities are afforded. 
He has our unlimited support as he 
begins the task of making a better 
International Journal. 


Roy G. Ross 


General Secretary, International 
Council of Religious Education 
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At Work for You 


Significant activities of 


cooperative Protestantism 


by Lemuel Petersen* 


On Sunday, December 3, your church is invited to join in nation-wide services 
of rededication and prayer in celebration of the creation of the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America. During the pre- 
vious week the following interchurch agencies will have merged to form this 
new instrument of cooperation: Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, Foreign Missions Conference of North America, Home Missions 
Council of North America, International Council of Religious Education, Mis- 
sionary Education Movement of United States and Canada, National Protestant 
Council on Higher Education, United Council of Church Women, United 
Stewardship Council. Most of their activities have real significance for your 
church. Some of them are described below. All these will be continued and 
strengthened in the new agency, and will ultimately make your work more ef- 
fective. For informative materials to distribute to your church members and 
for resource materials to use in worship services on December 3, write to the 
Planning Committee for the National Council of Churches, 156 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 10, N. Y. 


ILLIONS of Christians will be 

affected directly or indirectly by 
the establishment of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America at 
Cleveland, Ohio. November 28-De- 
cember 1. 

Being merged into this new agency 
will be eight major interdenomina- 
tional organizations, including the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, and such special agencies as 
Church World Service, the Protes- 
tant Radio Commission and _ the 
United Christian Youth Movement. 


Although most local churches and 
Christians are not directly related to 
these organizations and therefore are 
not as well informed about them as 
they are about their own denomina- 
tions, these cooperative agencies do 
perform a host of services for 130,000 
Protestant and Orthodox churches of 
the United States and Canada. 

Description of these services would 
fill many pages. Only a few can be 
selected to illustrate how the National 
Council will continue to serve you 
and your church in important ways. 


In the use of mass communications 
Spectacular advances have been 
made during the last few years in us- 


*Director of Public Relations, International 
Council of Religious Education. 
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ing the press, radio, film, and tele- 
vision to assist the churches in pro- 
claiming the Christian gospel and its 
meaning for life. 

The Protestant Film Commission, 
organized in 1945, has produced eight 
films, and has scripts approved for 
thirteen more. Hundreds of prints of 
each of these are being circulated to 
churches and communities. Such films 
as “Beyond Our Own,” “Second 
Chance,” and “Prejudice” have set 
new standards for religious films. 

P.F.C. has also cooperated with 
major Hollywood studios in reviewing 
and evaluating scripts for commer- 
cial, entertainment films which have 
a Protestant setting or some moral- 
spiritual implication. Technical ad- 
vice during actual production has also 
been given on request. “Stars in My 
Crown” is one of nearly fifty Holly- 
wood films on which P.F.C. has given 
advice during the last year. 

In radio and television the churches 
have the Protestant Radio Commis- 
sion, which sponsors many programs 
over the national networks each 
month and which produced many 
transcribed programs for local sta- 
tions. “Church of the Air” and “Na- 
tional Vespers” are the better known 


programs among several weekly net- 


work broadcasts which reach millions 
of persons not ordinarily hearing the 


Christian message. “Radio Edition of 
the Bible” and “All Aboard for Ad- 
venture” are transcribed for local use. 

P.R.C. also sponsors an intensive 
educational program, training local 
church ministers and leaders in the 
theory and techniques of religious 
radio and television. In an annual 
month-long national workshop, sev- 
eral week-long regional workshops, 
and in many one-day institutes P.R.C. 
annually trains hundreds to produce 
better programs and to cooperate 
more effectively with local stations. 

Use of the mass media also in- 
cludes the syndication of special treat- 
ments of the uniform Sunday school 
lessons to nearly eighty daily news- 
papers and more than 1,700 weekly 
newspapers. Written by outstanding 
religious authors, these weekly col- 
umns are part of the service of the 
International Council of Religious 
Education which benefits hundreds of 
local churches, Sunday schools, and 
their leaders. 

Continued cooperation, on an in- 
terfaith basis, with business leaders 
and the Advertising Council of Amer- 
ica is planned in the Religion-in- 
American-Life campaign. The No- 
vember, 1950, program is the second 
annual effort to make intensive use 
of newspapers, magazines, billboards, 
radio, and other mass media to 
promote church attendance and spir- 
itual goals. 

The public relations activities of 
the various merging agencies will be 
continued and will further help to 
develop a public opinion favorable to 
religion and the outreach of the 
churches, and thus make easier the 
work of local churches. 


In approaches to secular agencies 


As in the use of mass media, these 
interchurch agencies have also been 
developing significant relationships 
for the churches with other types of 
non-church organizations. 

Bringing labor and industry to- 
gether has been an important func- 
tion of the Department of the Church 
and Economic Life of the Federal 
Council. This has been done through 
two national conferences and many 
regional and local conferences. Many 
pastors, lay leaders, business execu- 
tives, and union officials have come 
together to discuss their common 
problems and interests. A national 
strategy has opened up many oppor- 
tunities in this area for local churches. 
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Serving as an information center in 
the national capital is the Washing- 
ton Office of the Federal Council and 
cooperating bodies. This office does 
not “lobby” or carry on promotional 
and educational work. Rather, it 
gathers and interprets information as 
to what Congress and other branches 
of the government are doing. Other 
interdenominational agencies repre- 
sent the churches and their views 
before committees of Congress, the 
President, and other government offi- 
cials. This, too, is a service in behalf 
of thousands of local churches who 
could not make these approaches 
themselves. 


Serving the churches in local com- 
munities, as well as their denomina- 
tions, as a clearing house and a center 
of cooperation in the field of social 
work and social welfare is the func- 
tion of the Department of Christian 
Social Relations of the Federal Coun- 
cil. It seeks to help the secular agen- 
cies in the community to appreciate 
the contribution that religion can 
bring to social welfare work. 


Maintaining for the churches simi- 
lar kinds of relationships with secular 
agencies which are concerned with 
family life, is now a function of the 
Commission on Marriage and the 
Home of the Federal Council, the 
United Council of Church Women, 
and the Department of Adult Work 
and Family Education of the Inter- 
national Council. Their work will be 
consolidated in a new~ Joint. Depart- 
ment of Family Life in the National 
Council. This department will con- 
tinue to interpret the churches’ con- 
cerns and needs to such organiza- 
tions as the National Council on 
Family Relations. 


Effective service for the churches 
in bringing their points of view on 
international relations to the atten- 
tion of such agencies as the United 
Nations, the United States Depart- 
ment of State, and the Congress has 
been done by the Department of In- 
ternational Justice and Goodwill of 
the Federal Council and by the Unit- 
ed Council of Church Women. Spe- 
cial studies, reports, and consulta- 
tions have made possible considerable 
influence. 

Bringing ministers, doctors, nurses, 
and hospital representatives together 
for better understanding and a more 
effective ministry and medical care to 
those ill, physically and mentally, has 
been a notable contribution to the 
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“This Nation Under God” is the 
theme of the constituting convention 
of the National Council of Churches 
which will be held in Cleveland 
Nov 28- Dec. 1, 1950. This theme is 
simply and dramatically presented 
in the symbol above. 


churches by the Commission on Reli- 
gion and Health of the Federal Coun- 
cil. 


In programs of evangelism 
and Christian education 


Thousands of churches and mil- 
lions of individuals have been caught 
up in one way or another in the 
United Evangelistic Advance spon- 
sored by Department of Evangelism 
of the Federal Council. The Univer- 
sity Christian Mission, the National 
Christian Teaching Mission, visitation 
evangelism programs, and preaching 
missions have been put on in many 
communities. In addition, the Na- 
tional Christian Teaching Mission, 
sponsored jointly with the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, has promoted concentrated pe- 
riods of evangelism in over one hun- 
dred villages, towns and cities. All 
these programs have helped thou- 
sands of churches to work together 
in reaching the unchurched of their 
communities. 


Curriculum outlines for uniform 
and graded lessons are prepared by 
committees of the International 
Council which are used by more than 
eighty denominations in preparing 
material for the great majority of 
American and Canadian churches. 


In helping more than 55,000 vaca- 
tion church schools with some half 
million teachers and officers and more 
than five million pupils each summer 
is one of the more important services 
of the Department of Vacation Reli- 
gious Education of the International 
Council. 


Counseling and assisting weekday 
schools of religion in 2,700 communi- 
ties in 46 states with some three mil- 
lion pupils is an important service to 
the churches performed by the De- 
partment of Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation of the International Council. 


More than 700 interchurch lead- 
ership training schools are assisted in 
preparing their courses and accredit- 
ing their faculties by the Department 
of Leadership Education of the Inter- 
national Council. Thousands of addi- 
tional church school leaders are 
trained in schools administered direct- 
ly by denominations but using the 
interdenominationally planned cur- 
riculum. 


Graded books, pamphlets, maps, 
and teaching aids for use in the mis- 
stonary education program of the 
churches are prepared by the Mis- 
slonary Education Movement. These 
have been used for many years in 
the churches of the various denomi- 
nations, especially in the women’s 
missionary organizations. As a con- 
sequence, it is generally recognized 
that Protestant lay persons, on the 
whole, know more about the political, 
social, and religious conditions in oth- 
er countries, and about the under- 
privileged minorities of this country, 
than any other group of substantial 
size in America. 


Encouragement of Christian work 
among students in colleges and uni- 
versities is an important function of 
the National Protestant Council on 
Higher Education. Denominations 
and local churches often cannot work 
directly with large secular universi- 
ties. They must work cooperatively in 
a program to reach and keep their 
student youth. 


Evangelistic and educational work 
among 2,500,000 migrant farm and 
industrial workers in 23 states is car- 
ried on by the Home Missions Coun- 
cil of North America. Similar work 
is done among share-croppers in the 
south and among the American In- 
dians, 


In cooperative planning 
for foreign missions 


Every local church wants to be 
sure that the money it contributes to 
church work overseas is used as ef- 
fectively as possible. A strong inter- 
church agency was developed to do 
this very thing. It is the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America. 
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It brings together denominations 
which have a total of 10,000 Ameri- 
can missionaries serving in other 
countries with 40,000 national asso- 
ciates. These Christian workers con- 
duct services in 38,774 places of wor- 
ship and operate 20,000 other mission 
projects, such as schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals, publishing houses, agricultural 
experiment stations. Securing agree- 
ments on areas of work, developing 
new policies and more effective pro- 
cedures, making possible continuous 
united study of the needs and op- 
portunities in many lands—these are 
ways your church is served so that its 
mission work overseas can be ef- 
fectively done. 

This formidable list of significant 


activities done on your behalf is only 
a small part of the total program 
that the National Council of Churches 
will carry forward for you on a 
unified basis after January 1. They 
are among the larger missions of 
every parish, which it could not cope 
with if it did not have national co- 
operative agencies to work for it. 
The coming of the National Coun- 
cil means that your own local church 
has a greater influence and outreach 
than ever before, because it is geared 
into a stronger and more effective 
fellowship for united Christian ac- 
tion. More than ever, interchurch 
agencies, through the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the 
USA, will be at work for you. 


Transparencies te NY (oe) 
SPicicd Glass Wie dsas 


Ninth in a series of articles describing favorite 
types of creative activities with children 


by Ruth Armstrong Beck* 


E ALL LOVE the beauty of 

the priceless stained glass in 
church windows. Some churches are 
fortunate in having lovely windows, 
glowing in the light, telling a story 
through symbols and pictures, always 
reminding the worshiper of a Bible 
story, a Christian concept, or a truth 
of our faith. Other churches are less 
fortunate in this way, but no church 
need give up teaching the apprecia- 
tion of beautiful windows and church 
architecture. 

Whenever possible, teachers should 
take boys and girls to visit a church 
and to study the lovely windows be- 
fore attempting to create anything in 
this line. In teaching with activities, 
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it is always a good rule to “provide 
the real experience” whenever pos- 
sible. After the real experience, in this 
case a visit to see and study church 
windows, making of windows will be 
much more meaningful. 

Primary children do not under- 
stand symbolism and therefore we do 
not emphasize the symbols in win- 
dows when we are working with 
younger boys and girls. The beauty 
of color, the shape and design are 
more important. Sometimes this is 
true of fourth grade children also. 


In studying units on the “Church” 
with older juniors and junior high 
students, we find in them a growing 
readiness to learn the meaning of a 
great many symbols of the Christian 


faith. Leaders must become thorough- 
ly familiar with the symbols which 
are to be used and a great deal of 
study is necessary before a group 
may be led into a satisfactory expe- 
rience in studying this subject. A 
teacher will be wise to find a book 
to use as a reference authority. Some 
helpful references are the following: 

Church Symbolism, by Frederick Roth 
Webber—the best single source on this 
subject. 

Our Living Church, by Desjardins. 

Outline of. Christian Symbolism, (Epis- 
copal) by Frank Elmer Wilson. 

Christian Symbolism, by Thomas Albert 
Stafford. 


There are many ways of making 
simulated windows. In this article, 
the simple techniques alone are dis- 
cussed, because the more difficult 
methods are suitable only for boys 
and girls who are in the junior high 
group and older. 


Oiled picture transparency 


Choose any picture which is print- 
ed on fairly thin, smooth paper and 
which has no printing on the back. 
Moisten a piece of cotton with boiled 
linseed oil, or a fine machine oil, and 
rub the oil into the back of the pic- 
ture. Apply to the paper until the oil 
has completely soaked through. Rub 
again with clean cotton to remove 
excess oil. Then place the picture be- 
tween two pieces of clean paper. Put 
several folds of newspaper under and 
over the picture and press. (The 
newspaper absorbs any excess oil.) 
This process may be done well ahead 
of the actual construction of the 
window. 

The frames for these oiled pictures 
may take different forms, depending 
on the result desired. Frequently, a 
small oiled picture is placed in a 
small triptych—a setting of three 
panels. 

A triptych may be made in a sim- 
ple manner as follows: Take a sheet 
of construction paper or thin manila 
tag board 9x12 inches in size. Fold 
in the center and then fold back half 
of each side piece. This forms a cen- 
ter section and two side sections. If 
you wish the top arched, measure two 
thirds of the way up from the bottom 
and cut from the two side folds to- 
ward the top of the center fold in 
the form of a half-arch. (Try this on 
scratch paper first.) Unfold, and 
there will be a whole arch in the cen- 
ter section and a half arch on each 
side. Press out the center fold and 
bend the two side sections forward, 
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and the triptych will stand easily. 
(To prevent having a crease down 
the center, cut a pattern out of thin 
paper and follow it in cutting the 
heavier piece.) 

To place the picture in the center 
section, cut a hole in the center of 
the middle section, one half-inch 
smaller than the picture. Tape the 
oiled picture on back of the triptych 
into the space with brown gummed 
tape. Cut another piece of paper the 
same size and shape as the front of 
the triptych and glue to the edges of 
the back. This covers the tape and 
gives the frame a finished appearance. 


Sketcho Transparencies 
When a group has studied church 


windows, it is helpful to create win- 
dows similar to those in the church. 
Young children will do this in a very 
simple manner, perhaps with wax 
crayons with no attempt being made 
on the part of the teachers to obtain 
a translucent effect. 

Older children may wish to make 
translucent windows. To do this, cut 
a triptych or make any desired frame. 
Cut the space into which the colored 
part of the window will be placed. 
For the paper which is to be colored 
for the window, use onion skin paper, 
tracing paper, mimeograph paper or 
butcher’s wrapping paper. Decide on 
the design desired and color the space 
with Sketcho (oil paint crayons). 
With a brush slightly moistened with 
turpentine, brush over the color. 
This blends the color and soaks into 
the paper enough to make it fairly 
translucent. Dry and press, then at- 
tach to the frame as directed for the 
oiled picture. 

Wax crayons may be used for this 
technique and the leaders may press 
the crayon part on the back of the 
paper with a warm iron. The wax 
melts into the paper and lets the light 
shine through. 

In older groups, oil paints may be 
used to color the “glass sections.” To 
apply the color, wrap a_ toothpick 
with a small bit of cotton, and place 
the oil paint on the cotton. Rub on 
the paper, rubbing in well. With a 
clean piece of cotton, rub the paint 
off, until the paper is colored, but 
no thick paint remains on it. The oil 
in the paint makes the paper translu- 
cent. 

When groups of children have had 
experience with simple windows, it 
is a fine experience for them to draw 
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Teachers should take the boys and girls to visit 
a church and study its lovely windows. 


pictures and symbols and color them 
in any desired manner. Leaders some- 
times feel that they cannot lead such 
a project because they cannot draw. 
This should not hinder the children. 
If there is a real reason for creating 
a picture and the children have been 
motivated by the leader, one of the 
children, or a group headed by one 
who can draw, may create something 
beautiful and meaningful. It may not 
be artistically perfect, but, if it has 
meaning and has been done in sin- 
cerity of spirit, the project will be 
worth while. 


Art glass windows made from muslin 


Another method of making win- 
dows is by the use of muslin. These 
windows are very practical and can 
be fitted into frames and actually 
placed into the windows of a depart- 
ment or class room. Unbleached mus- 
lin is the best material for this proj- 
ect. Cut pieces to size. Make designs, 
pictures or patterns as desired. A great 
deal of study will go into these de- 


signs before work begins. Sketch on 
the cloth. Color heavily with wax 
crayons. Iron wax into the cloth. 
Stretch onto frames and place in win- 
dows or frame. Leaded lines may be 
added last with black crayon. These 
window decorations may be washed 
and will last indefinitely. 

It is wise to think through each 
project of this kind before the chil- 
dren undertake it. Have an under- 
standing with the children of what 
they are doing, where they will put 
the window, how long the finished 
window will remain in the depart- 
ment room and what will be done 
with it when the unit is completed. 
Do not make a window a permanent 
piece of “furniture.” Be sure that it 
can be shared with other groups. It 
must be meaningful, represent the 
best work of individuals or a group, 
and carry out the theme of a unit of 
work, to be worth the time and work 
it takes to complete it. The best rule 
to follow in these projects is to keep 
them as simple as possible. 


Worship ina 


by Wilbury A. Crockett* 


In Massachusetts there is a state law 
requiring that a portion of the Bible 
be read in the public school each day. 
The following account tells how a high 
school made this a meaningful experi- 
ence. Such services might be illegal in 
some other states and state laws 
should be checked before attempting 
a program of this kind. 


HE MORNING DEVOTIONAL 

PROGRAM at the Gamaliel Brad- 
ford Senior High School, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts began during the Lent- 
en season of 1947. Since that time, 
more than five hundred broadcasts 
have been given over the school’s 
loud-speaker system. They are pre- 
pared by and for the student body 
and have received enthusiastic re- 
sponse from the students. 


The original impetus for the series 
came from a panel discussion present- 
ed by members of an English class 
on the question: What steps can be 
taken to reconcile religious differences 
in a democracy? The conclusions 
stimulated further inquiry into the 
responsibility of the school in combat- 
ing religious illiteracy. In due time, 
the Student Council, deploring the 
prevalent scanty thought given to 
“morning exercises,” organized for ac- 
tion. 

After several searching discussions 
by the Council, a committee of six 
students, representing as many de- 
nominations, was appointed. Its task 
was to investigate the possibilities of 
a devotional series as one way of 
meeting an expressed need. The fol- 
lowing procedure was subsequently 
outlined: an eight-to-ten minute 
broadcast usually consisting of four 
parts—a musical prelude, a secular 
reading, a correlative passage from 
the Bible, and the Lord’s Prayer. 

The purposes of the series were 
then set down as follows: 

1. To promote Christianity as an 
ethical way of life. 

2. To emphasize the basic truths 
that all creeds have in common. 


*Instructor in English, Wellesley Senior 
High School, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
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3. To strengthen religious founda- 
tions. 

4. To foster an appreciation of the 
Bible as living literature. 

5. To present a realistic approach 
to the solution of ethical problems 
that confront young people. 

6. To consider the contribution to 
religious thought of philosophers, 
poets, novelists and essayists. 


7. To provide a means of listening - 


to great music. 
Additional aims not written down 
but carefully noted were: 


1. To recognize fully the function 
of the church and home in doctrinal 
instruction. 

2. To avoid evangelical fervor and 
pietistic preachment. 

3. To attend meticulously to the 
mechanical aspects of the broadcasts, 
the preparation of scripts, and the 
rehearsing of student participants. 

The first broadcasts, presented dur- 
ing Holy Week of 1947, consisted of 
the following day-by-day program: 
Monday 

Pastoral Symphony from Handel’s 
Messiah. 

The account of the Last Supper as 
recorded in St. Matthew. 

The Lord’s Prayer. (Note: the stu- 
dent reader began the Lord’s 
Prayer and was faded out as the 
students in their home-rooms re- 
peated the prayer in unison.) 

Tuesday 

He Shall Feed His Flock, from the 
Messiah. 

Christ’s visit to the 
Gethsemane. 

The Lord’s Prayer. 

Wednesday 

The Glory of the Lord, from the 
Messiah. 

“Calvary,” by 
Robinson. 

The trial before Pilate and the sen- 
tence of crucifixion. 

The Lord’s Prayer. 

Thursday 

Halleluia Chorus, from the Mes- 
stah. 

“Faith,” by Frederick C. Boden. 

The crucifixion of Christ. 

The Lord’s Prayer. 

The reaction to the initial broad- 


Garden of 
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casts was most heartening. On the 
strength of a cordial reception, the 
committee proceeded with plans for 
the second week. Portions of Kahlil 
Gibran’s The Prophet were chosen 
for the secular readings in conjunc- 
tion with correlative Bible passages, 
recordings of four Bach chorales and 
the Lord’s Prayer. A concordance to 
the Bible proved of inestimable value 
in locating references consonant with 
the Gibran excerpts. 

The-program for the third week 
was developed on a theme of brother- 
hood. Recordings of spirituals, sung 
by Marion Anderson and Dorothy 
Maynor, introduced each morning’s 
broadcast. Selections from Fred 
Brownlee’s New Day Ascending were 
read on two of the _ broadcasts; 
Countee Cullen’s “Incident” and 
“Yet I Do Marvel” were used on al- 
ternate days. Bible passages were 
chosen from Acts, Peter and John. 


Space does not allow further par- 
ticularization. Of some interest, how- 
ever, might be the method of obtain- 
ing recordings; these come from three 
sources: individual collections, a loan 
arrangement with a local music shop, 
and the committee’s growing collec- 
tion to which the school contributes 
each year. 

The material for the secular read- 
ings comes from a myriad of sources. 
Obviously, the committee, which 
changes its membership each month, 
is constantly searching for new ideas; 
and the program has aroused suffi- 
cient interest so the students, faculty 
members, townspeople, and clergy- 
men of all denominations make fre- 
quent suggestions and contributions. 
A devotionals library has been estab- 
lished at the school. Clippings from 
periodicals, pamphlets, newspapers 
and many other sources are con- 
tinually being filed away for future 
use. 

Usually a theme is chosen for the 
week’s devotions; always an attempt 
is made to establish a thread of con- 
tinuity. Abstracts, paraphrases, ex- 
cerpts and adaptations are prepared 
with a great deal of care. Acknowl- 
edgment of sources is scrupulously 
given prior to the reading. A com- 
plete file of typed scripts is main- 
tained. 

Some of the sources used as the 
basis of broadcasts were the follow- 
ing: 

Town Meeting of the Air broad- 
casts. 
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Original scripts prepared by stu- 
dents on ethical issues of the day. 

‘What do you know about the Jews? 
(A publication of the Community 
Relations Service of New York.) 

Lives and writings of the saints. 

The meaning of prayer. 

Condensations of sermons preached 
in Boston and Wellesley churches. 

Reports on the Northfield Schools, 
Massachusetts, summer youth confer- 
ences. 

The search for spiritual truth as 
found in: 

Rolland’s Jean-Christophe 
Christophe) 

Tolstoy’s War-and Peace (Andrey) 

Saroyan’s Human Comedy (Homer 
Macauley) 

Bradford’s The Journal of Gama- 
liel Bradford ; 

Excerpts from the following books: 

Asch, What I Believe 

Bloom, One with God Is a Ma- 
jority 

Fitch, The Search for God 

Park, Narrow Is the Way 

The philosophy of Emerson. 

The poetry of Walt Whitman. 

Newspaper editorials with a spir- 
itual slant. 

The tenets of Confuscianism, Hin- 
duism, Buddhism and Shintoism. 

Religious observances peculiar to 
various Christian faiths, etc. 


(Jean- 


The response to the series has been 
spontaneous and reassuring. It is: my 
contention that young people are 
wary and weary of the cleavages that 
exist among organized religions. Their 
interest in credalism 1s waning, but 
they are becoming increasingly articu- 
late in their insistence on the neces- 
sity for spiritual regeneration in a 
very sick and wayward world. Con- 
sider the following observations made 
by students in reference to the devo- 
tional program: “The devotions have 
brought to me a clearer realization 


of the practical application of reli- 


gious truths and the similarity in pur- 
pose of all religions.” “Why should 
there be such ugly dissensions in the 
name of religions?” “The program 
has given me purpose in living.” 
“The devotional programs have made 
me aware, as I have never been be- 
fore, of the larger significances of re- 
ligion.” “I have never realized be- 
fore that the Bible has so many an- 
swers to the problems of daily liv- 
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Gi a superintendent in a large 
church school keep in touch with 
the teachers? Mrs. Dale Walker, su- 
perintendent of the North Glendale 
Methodist Church of Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, does this through periodical 
letters to her large staff of teachers. 
These letters are mimeographed and 
illustrated with simple line drawings. 
Below is the partial text of a letter 
sent out last May. Across the top of 
the page was lettered in a semi-circle, 
“Dere Veacher.’ At the close there 
was an informal invitation to a 
“Teachers’ Brunch” at Fremont Park, 
where Mrs. Dale planned to present 
some plans for the summer and fall 
program for the teachers’ approval. 


Dere Teacher: 


“An article I read recently started 
me thinking about hands. In the ar- 
ticle was this little story: ‘I watched 
our shoemaker put on a half sole the 
other day. He shaped and cut and 
shined until I couldn’t tell where the 
new leather met the old. His hands 
were gnarled and soiled, but he was 
proud of the job when finished, and 
I was glad to pay him for a job 
well done. His years in school were 
less than mine, but he did perfectly 
what I couldn’t do at all.’ 

“Last fall when we had our pot- 
luck supper to start off our program, 
I went back into the kitchen after 
the guests had gone from Fellowship 
Hall. There was our minister, along 
with some others, doing dishes. I 
remember how he held up his hands, 
all red and soapy from the dish- 
water, and said to me, “You, too, can 


have hands like these.’ Everyone 
laughed at the joke he intended it to 
be, but those words have stayed with 
me, because I thought at the time, 
‘No, I can never have hands like 
yours. The ministry that is there in 
those hands can never be seen in 
mine.’ 

“Nor can I have hands like yours, 
a teacher. Have you ever thought 
how, as teachers, your hands are 
building and creating a monument 
here for Christ? Every time that you 
guide an activity, or you read a ref- 
erence book, or tell a story, arrange 
the room, or comfort some child, 
your hands are leading and lifting 
children and youth a step nearer to 
a goal—the realization of God, and 
to help them acquire resources that 
will enable them to live as Christians. 
You are doing with your hands and 
hearts the most important job in the 
church. 

“You are doing work that others 
can’t or do not do. You are saying 
to others by the giving of yourselves, 
sacrificially and spiritually, to this 
tremendous task, “You, too, can have 
hands like these.’ ” 

The Director of Religious Educa- 
tion, Mrs.; Pearl Hoose Doughty, 
writes: “Mrs. Walker is a young 
mother with three teen-age sons in 
high school and college. She was re- 
cently awarded recognition in Glen- 
dale (a city of 110,000) as the woman 
making the greatest contribution to 
the community in service activities for 
the year 1949. At that time she was 
serving on many church committees 
of importance.” 


How to Use This Issue of the Journal 


For interesting teachers’ meetings, try a report on Mr. Kalas’ article, 
"How Teachers Can Be Evangelists," on page 4, and on Dr. Trever's 
article on the Bible, page 15. A discussion of the worship programs 
for Christmas would bring out activities that lead to worship. 

General superintendents will find 'Dere Teacher,’ above, of particu- 
lar interest, and also "To Help You Train More Leaders,"’ on page 19. 
"If Not Christmas Baskets, Then What?" on page 13 is thought-pro- 
voking, and Mr. Lantz’ suggestions for slides and filmstrip for purchase 
by the average church, on page 42, are right to the point. 

Local or state council leaders and their committee members will want 
to be sure to read "At Work for You" on page 6, "Worship in a High 
School’ on page 10, “Church Schools Are Growing" on page 12, as 
well as Dr. Fidler's article on the new Leadership Education audio-visuals 
on page 17. The article on "A County Leadership School’ by Reide E. 
Bingaman on page 19 will be of particular interest to rural communities. 
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Church Schools 


by Helen F. Spaulding* 


OR the first time in a number of 

years, the rate of increase in Sun- 
day or Sabbath school enrollment in 
the United States has surpassed the 
rate of increase both of church mem- 
bership and of general population, 
according to figures for the 1947-49 
biennium just released by the De- 
partment of Educational Program 
and Research of the International 
Council of Religious Education. The 
241 religious bodies from which these 
statistics have been compiled include 
Eastern Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
other Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, 
and a number of bodies which can 
only be classified as “Other Religious 
Groups.” However, the Protestant 
Sunday or Sabbath schools include 
more than 90 per cent of the total 
enrollment. 

During this biennium Sunday 
school enrollment gained at the rate 
of 7.03 per cent, whereas for a simi- 
lar period, church membership gained 
5.8 per cent, according to figures 
compiled by the Christian Herald, 
and the population of the United 
States increased approximately 3.6 
per cent according to U. S. Bureau 
of Census estimates. 


Although the Sunday school has 
long been considered a strongly Prot- 
estant institution, evidently the non- 
Protestant groups are increasingly 
aware of the opportunities in a Sun- 
day or Sabbath school for religious 
education. These  non-Protestant 
groups reported an increase between 
1947 and 1949 of 25.6 per cent in 
the number of Sunday or Sabbath 
schools, and of 24.8 per cent in total 
enrollment.’ At the same time Prot- 
estant groups were registering a 3 
per cent increase in the number of 
schools and 6 per cent in total en- 
rollment. 


Sunday school enrollment showed 
a healthy and continuous growth 
during the first third of the century, 
then during the thirties something 
happened; momentum slowed down, 
and some of the religious bodies ac- 
tually registered a loss. It was not 


*Associate Director in Research, Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 
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are Growing 


until 1947 that there were definite 
signs of recovery. 


According to the most reliable fig- 
ures which denominational offices of 
241 religious bodies were able to fur- 
nish, there were, in 1949, 243,454 
Sunday schools in the United States 
with a total enrollment of 28,893,789. 
Total enrollment is made up of 26,- 
438,849 pupils and 2,454,940 officers 
and teachers. As, might be expected, 
the increase in number of Sunday 
schools is not so great as total en- 
rollment, only 4.6 per cent as against 
7.03 per cent. However, it is surpris- 
ing and disturbing to one concerned 
about the quality of teaching that 
the number of officers and teachers 
has grown only 2.01 per cent while 
pupils were increasing at the rate of 
7.5 per cent. 


The summary for all religious bodies 
is as follows: 


No. of Total 

Religious Bodies Schools Enrollment 
PrOtestantere-c. ote eee 22,776 7,122,149 
Roman Catholic............ 17,639 1,500,000 
Jewishtwweits +. ..e.cteee 1,200 134,769 
Eastern Orthodox.......... 822 52,585 
Other @atholic2e. 724. 327 7,496 
Other Religious Groups 690 76,790 


It must, of course, be recognized 
that Sunday and Sabbath schools are 
just one phase of religious education 
as conducted by the various religious 
bodies. In addition, the Roman Cath- 
olics, Jews, and many Protestant 
groups carry on extensive religious 
education during the week. 

Vacation church schools, also, have 
been increasing through the years, al- 
though it is even more difficult to 
secure complete reports than in the 
case of Sunday schools. However, for 
1949, 62,161 vacation schools were 
reported, an increase of 13 per cent 
over 1947. Total enrollment was re- 
ported at 4,592,115, an increase of 
9.9 per cent and divided as follows: 
4,045,598 pupils (9.2 per cent in- 
crease), and 546,517 officers and 
teachers (16 per cent increase). In 
other words, the number of vacation 
schools and the number of adult 
leaders seem to be increasing more 
rapidly than the number of pupils. 
Taking a long look, however, one 


finds that this is simply bringing back 
the ratio of pupils to teachers and 
schools which existed some years ago, 
since in 1945 the number of vacation 
schools, officers, and teachers de- 
creased sharply while enrollment 
made only a small decrease. 


The following eight Protestant 
bodies reported the largest numerical 
gains in total Sunday school enroll- 
ment, 1947-1949: Methodist, 455,921; 
Southern Baptist, 420,786; Presby- 
terian, U.S. A., 211,779; Latter-Day 
Saints, 112,782; Protestant Episcopal, 
70,736; Missouri Synod Lutheran, 
65,083; Church of the Nazarene, 52,- 
540; Congregational Christian, 50,- 
683. According to the Christian 
Herald report on church membership 
for 1949, five of these groups also 
led in numerical church membership 
growth: Southern Baptist, Methodist, 
Presbyterian U. S. A., Protestant Epis- 
copal, and Missouri Synod Lutheran. 


It is, of course, easier for the small 
religious bodies to report large per- 
centage increases in Sunday school 
enrollment than for the large bodies. 
However, in the church groups with 
enrollment of more than 50,000, a 
number made significant increases: 
Wesleyan Methodist, 33 per cent; 
Latter-Day Saints, 28.8 per cent; 
Mennonite Church, 19 per cent; 
Presbyterian U. S. A., 18.9 per cent; 
Missouri Synod Lutheran, 17 per 
cent; Cumberland Presbyterian, 16 
per cent; Protestant Episcopal, 14.8 
per cent; Church of the Nazarene, 
12.5 per cent. Of these, the Presby- 
terian U. S. A. and the Cumberland 
Presbyterian have restored losses suf- 
fered in the mid-forties and are not 
yet back to enrollment figures report- 
ed in 1942. For the first time, the 
Latter-Day Saints and Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 1949 passed the 
half-million mark in Sunday school 
enrollment. 


Just as in church membership re- 
ports, so in reports of Sunday school 
enrollment the Methodists, Southern 
Baptists, and National Baptists U. S. 
A., Inc. rank one, two, and three. 
Exactly the same 23 Protestant bodies 
report Sunday school enrollment of 
more than 200,000 in 1947 and in 
1949. However, gains and losses ac- 
count for considerable shifting in the 


*The complete report of Religious Edu- 
cation Statistics is available from the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 
Price, 35 cents. 
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rank of particular bodies. For 1949 
the ranking is as follows: 


INTE EOC Se perteeees is ao siinvscaucts ciation: +stes 5,799,823 
Southern [Baptiste sdscs..: set heneies 4,821,491 
National Baptist U.S.A., Inc....... 1,500,572 
Presbytemam 9U..S.A\..rcc..05.dgeasenos Wo2 7,019 
Diseipleswots ChriSt.......:.ces-cccceces eee 1,107,002 


National Baptists of “Ameriea...1,000,100 


American Baptist Convention...... 934,795 
Waited ativeran.y 51. -i5is<.5-ec0s00--- 813,891 
Congregational Christian.............. 638,145 
Evangelical United Brethren...... 617,804 
Protestant Episcopal....:.......0..005 546,064 


Evangelical and Reformed.......... 526,469 


LattersDay, | Saints?.\.:...<2d.s..c<cacee-ss 514,415 
Assemblies of God.....0:...0....ds0s005+¢ 481,045 
Church of the Nazarene.............. 475,372 


Presby tenia Wor tess c....ciestareeestes 468,842 


Missouri Synod Lutheran............ 428,521 
Africans Ma) Fi Zion. :.<...<cesrsnconets 376,325 
African Methodist Episcopal...... 362,432 
American) siumtherani, ..0...:cee ees 237,075 
Seventh Day Adventists................ 218,076 
@hurches "of *Ehrist.;../...2eb. 209,615 
Evangelical Lutheran.................0. 205,210 


Most of the religious bodies in the 


United States are improving in their 
record keeping and in their ability to 
provide accurate statistical informa- 
tion. However, the 1949 report con- 
tains eleven footnotes, indicating that 
the figures submitted are estimates or 
are the same ones submitted in some 
year previous to 1949. Therefore, the 
report given above cannot be inter- 
preted as an exact report of the num- 
bers being reached by the Sunday or 
Sabbath schools of the country. Since 
the figures were compiled in the. same 
manner and from substantially the 
same religious bodies as in 1947 and 
previous years, they can, however, be 
considered as a fairly accurate indi- 
cator of general trends in the total 
religious education picture and of 
gains or losses in particular religious 
bodies. 


le Vet Cer dSashets — 


by Walter L. Stone* 


HE MEMBERS of the Young 

Adult Class were discussing what 
they would do for their special shar- 
ing project at Christmas. The tradi- 
tionalist offered the first suggestion: 
“Let’s ask everyone to bring a con- 
tribution of some canned goods, make 
up a couple of baskets and take them 
to some poor families the night be- 
fore Christmas. That is the easiest 
way.” 

This idea at once aroused vigorous 
disapproval. One person pointed out 
that government and welfare agen- 
cies were seeing to it that families 
had enough to eat. Another said there 
was danger of some families getting 
several baskets while others had none. 
The leader told them of the Christ- 
mas Bureau, which was designed to 
prevent both overlooking and over- 
lapping of giving at Christmas time. 
However, one of the members, who 
had a friend who was a case worker 


*Hanover, Indiana. 
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in a social welfare agency, told them 
that even the Christmas Bureau had 
raised some serious problems. 


“They tell me,” he said, “that peo- 
ple stand in line to get their names in 
for a basket and develop begging at- 
titudes. If we have to give baskets, 
let’s give them through the Bureau, 
but why not let the baskets be dis- 
tributed by a social worker? I don’t 
think it is right for poor people to 
have folks richer than they are com- 
ing in with all their furs and finery 
and leaving a basket. That would 
irritate me if I happened to be in 
their circumstances.” 

“Me too, but what should we do?” 
asked another member. “Last year— 
or maybe it was two years ago—I 
went with a group from my club to 
take a basket to a family. The mother 
said to us, ‘Thanks for the basket. 
The children will enjoy the extra 
things, but what we need most of all 
is not food, but folks. I’ve been 


wondering ever since what she meant, 
exactly, and what it would mean to 
our Christmas giving program.” 

A new member stood up. “Perhaps 
I could give you an illustration of 
what this might mean,” she said. “I 
heard about it from a Sunday school 
member in the city where I used to 
live. Somebody from his class went 
to a social worker and asked her 
what they could do to help make 
Christmas happier for some of her 
families. She told them of three dif- 
ferent families in need of just a little 
money for extras at Christmas time. 
She said, “If family A, we will call 


‘them, had $5.00 in addition to what 


the mother makes, she could provide 
the finest Christmas for her four chil- 
dren and the children would think 
Mother was doing it and be proud. 
They do not want the neighbors to 
know they have to be helped and we 
are anxious to preserve that spirit of 
thrift and independence. Then, too, 
the mother knows best what they 
need. I can help her to buy eco- 
nomically. She looks on me as a 
counselor on family problems, not as 
a charity lady. We need money for 
this family and others to help them 
help themselves.” 

“Say, I believe she had something 
there,” said the member who had a 
social worker friend. “Isn’t that what 
our social workers mean when they 
say, “The preservation of family se- 
curity is the first responsibility of the 
community’? Parents whe can pro- 
vide Christmas gifts for their children, 
even if they are cheap ones, are keep- 
ing the families together, and that is 
more important than fine gifts com- 
ing from outside the home.” 

The new member agreed and went 
on with her story. “This social work- 
er I was telling you about said she 
saw a family almost broken up by a 
girl who wanted some extras at Christ- 
mas and was told by her parents 
they couldn’t afford them. She said 
to her parents, ‘All right, if you won’t 
get them I'll go to > and she 
named a Christmas charity organiza- 
tion. “They will take care of me at 
Christmas time even if you won’t. The 
authority of the parents in that home 
and the unity of the family were 
broken by some good hearted people 
who gave well but not wisely.” 

“Thank you for telling us about 
that,” said the leader. “I believe that 
through our discussion we have come 
to the conclusion that it would not be 
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Eva Luoma 


Let's sing Christmas carols for all members of the church. Maybe 
rich people want folks too, just like poor ones. 


wise to take baskets to families, and 
that whatever we give should be given 
through parents. The best gift we can 
make is one that will help fathers 
and mothers care for their own little 
ones. We must remember that in all 
Christmas giving we should think of 
the feelings of those who are forced 
to receive rather than the pride of 
the ones privileged to give.” 


“But if we don’t give baskets, what 
can we do?” asked the traditionalist. 

The member who read everything 
was reminded of something. “I heard 
of one community that gave grocery 
orders rather than baskets. The orders 
were mailed to the homes a week be- 
fore Christmas and the mother in the 
family went to the grocery and se- 
lected her supplies according to the 
tastes of her family. If they did not 
particularly like corn she got a can 
of peas instead. No one came to the 
door but the mailman. 


“One Community Center worked 
out a program of a Toy Store,” 


con- 
tributed another member. “In the 
14 


store they put all the toys and Christ- 
mas gifts that were donated. The 
mothers in the neighborhood were 
sent tickets allowing them to ‘pur- 
chase,’ without cost, the toys needed 
in her family, take them home and 
wrap them up, to be given on Christ- 
mas morning in her own home.” 


“T heard of a club that worked out 
a Shoe Fund which operated all the 
year round in cooperation with the 
principals of the various schools. 
Whenever the principal of this school 
saw a child who needed shoes and 
the family could not afford to buy 
them, she gave the mother a ticket 
which entitled her to select a pair of 
shoes for her child in any shoe store, 
simply by presenting the ticket. The 
tickets were redeemed by the club 
each month.” The member who re- 
ported this taught in one of the pub- 
lic schools. 


“Tt looks to me,” observed the lead- 
er, “that a little imagination, will 
show us many substitutes for Christ- 
mas baskets. What would you think 


of drawing up a statement of prin- 
ciples to guide us in our Christmas 
giving?” 

A committee was appointed and the 
next meeting of the class was given 
to a discussion of the following ideas: 

Sentiments of generosity are noble, 
but if we feel the true spirit of Christ- 
mas Day, we will think in terms of 
the Bible story and legend. One of the 
fine things about Jesus of Nazareth 
was his inconspicuous kindness. Down 
through—the ages, St. Nicholas or 
Santa Claus has filled shoes and stock- 
ings and silently slipped away. He has 
neyer been seen, but his image is im- 
mortal. 

Therefore we want to point out 
some things we will not do: 

1. We will not plan or participate 
in a public dinner to which the poor 
are invited. This type of benevolence 
exposes the unfortunate condition of 
the families to each other and to the 


community. 
2. We will not personally deliver 
Christmas baskets. If given they 


should be delivered by the grocer. A 
class or group calling en masse on a 
family is generally a source of em- 
barrassment. No feeling of inequality 
should be established. 

3. No truck delivering baskets 
should carry a banner denoting its 
charitable mission. Such a display in- 
forms curious neighbors that a family 
is receiving charity and causes dis- 
content. 

On the positive side we propose for 
this year to: 

1. Provide money for two families 
to have Christmas dinners and toys 
but the buying is to be done by the 
mother or father. Or, 

2. Provide toys and food for two of 
the families participating in the pro- 
gram of the social settlement main- 
tained by our denomination, but dis- 
tributed by the head resident as she 
thinks best. 

3. Visit all members of our church, 
poor and rich alike, and sing Christ- 
mas carols. Maybe rich people want 
folks too, just like poor ones. 

4. Provide extra leadership for a 
club or group at the settlement house, 
one evening a week for a year. Each 
member of the class will be responsi- 
ble for a minimum of two weeks of 
such service. 

We feel that in some of these ways 
we can share with others, in the name 
of the Christ Child, not only our 
money, but ourselves. 
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SB 7 Meals _Approach fo 


PAL, Reading 


by John C. Trever* 


S A LIBRARY of sixty-six 

books, the Bible is naturally 
looked upon as a resource rather than 
a connected story. Thus it is referred 
to by small sections in devotions and 
as background for the discussion of 
present-day problems. But there has 
been a tendency in the past to over- 
do the reference approach to the point 
that its continuity in history is lost 
by the average Bible reader. At least 
once during one’s lifetime, and pre- 
ferably frequently, one should read 
the whole Bible, but read it in an 
order through which one may gain 
its historical perspective. The appear- 
ance of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible in September, 1952, 
will present a good time and motive 
for reading the Bible through with 
the historical approach in mind. 


Reading the New Testament 


A good principle to follow is to 
begin with the New Testament, an 
approach which has the support of 
teachers of children as well as adults. 
With the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament already avail- 
able with all its rich values in accu- 
racy of translation and beauty of 
modern English, one will find its 
freshness an added incentive for his 
study. Despite all its clarity, however, 
the new version needs to be supple- 
mented, just as any version does; with 
the reading of brief introductions to 
each book to get the background that 
brought forth the message in ancient 
times. Such introductions as_ those 
provided by E. J. Goodspeed’s Story 
of the Bible, the Westminster Study 
Bible, or the Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary, are all helpful. 

Another principle is to begin with 
the simplest account of the record of 
the life of Jesus—namely, the Gospel 
according to Mark—and read it at 
one sitting if possible. The full im- 
pact of the life of Jesus is seen in 


*Director of the Department of English 
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one glimpse this way. To build on this 
narrative foundation, now turn to the 
first volume of Luke’s writings and 
read the Gospel story again, here 
given with the addition of narratives, 
parables and teachings not found in 
Mark. 


Having grasped the Gospel story 
and message, one should then follow 
with its expansion from Palestine as 
found in Luke’s second volume, the 
Book of Acts. Here one sees the im- 
pact of the Gospel message on the 
people of Jesus’ day and observes its 
outreach from the small center in 
Palestine. Here one meets the great 
evangelist, Paul, and is thrilled by his 
tireless efforts to spread the Gospel 
message throughout the then-known 
world. He will want to read some of 
Paul’s letters, to see them as a part 
of his recorded experiences. After 
reading Acts 15, with its story of the 
dispute over the necessity of circum- 
cision for entrance into the Christian 
fellowship, one should turn to Paul’s 
letter to the Galatians to see the se- 
quel to the story. Here we will find 
that the decision reached at Jerusa- 
lem was apparently not observed in 
Galatia, thus calling forth Paul’s 
harsh letter. Galatians may or may 
not have been Paul’s first letter, but 
it is best understood against a back- 


ground of Acts 15. 


To read the rest of the letters of 
Paul in connection with the parts of 
Acts which were probably associated 
with their origin would be a mistake 
for the beginner, since he would then 
find it necessary to read the. more 
difficult letters first: If, however, the 
reader prefers to follow the order of 
their origin, he should read I and II 
Thessalonians after Acts 18:11; Gala- 
tians after Acts 18:22; I and II 
Corinthians after Acts 19:22 (in the 
probable order: II Corinthians 6: 14- 
7:1; I Corinthians; II Corinthians 
10-13) with the final Corinthian let- 
ter, II Corinthians 1:1-6:13; 7:2- 
9:15, probably after Acts 20:2; Ro- 
mans after Acts 20:16; and Philip- 
pians, Colossians, Philemon, and fi- 
nally the disputed Ephesians after 


Acts 28. 

For the beginner it would be bet- 
ter to finish Acts after reading Gala- 
tians, then abandon any attempt at 
historical order, but rather use ease 
of understanding and variety as the 
governing factor. Take the more sim- 
ple and direct letters of Paul in get- 
ting acquainted with his correspond- 
ence: Philemon, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, and I and II Corinthians (for 
the Corinthian letters use order men- 
tioned above). Then return to the 
Gospel message again by reading the 
great teaching Gospel, Matthew 
(scan 1:1-17 hastily). With the em- 
phasis on teaching, one would do well 
to insert the Epistle of James here. 

Returning to the letters of Paul, 
let him read I and II Thessaloni- 
ans, Ephesians and finally Romans, 
the great summary of the thought of 
Paul. Because of their close associa- 
tion with Paul, the Pastoral Epistles 
(I and II Timothy and Titus) should 
follow. This would naturally lead to 
the other Epistles, (I, II, and III 
John, I and II Peter and Jude). 
With all this background of the 
thought and development of the New 
Testament, one is ready to undertake 
the three great interpretations of the 
Gospel in the order: the Gospel of 
John, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the Revelation of John of Patmos. 
A brief study of an introduction to 
each of these would be especially im- 
portant, however. In summary, it 
would look like this: 

I. The Gospel Records: Read Mark 
(at one sitting if possible), then 
Luke. 

II. The Outreach of the Gospel: Read 
Acts 1-15; Galatians; Acts 16-28. 

III. Paul’s Communications to His 

Churches: Philemon, Philippians, 
Colossians, and I and II Corinthi- 
ans (in order of ease of reading). 

IV. The Teaching Gospel: Matthew; 
James. 

V. Paul’s More Difficult Correspond- 
ence: I and II Thessalonians; 
Ephesians; Romans. 

VI. Pastoral Epistles: I and II Timo- 

thy, and Titus. 

. Other Epistles: I, II and III John; 
I and II Peter; Jude. 
The Gospel Interpreted: Gospel of 


John, Epistle to the Hebrews; the 
Revelation. 


Reading the Old Testament 

One should return to the principle 
of historical order when beginning to 
read the Old Testament. Space does 
not permit a discussion of each sec- 
tion as above. Only an outline of the 
order of the passages can be included. 


Vill. 
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It should be noted that the historical 
framework is abandoned after section 
III and the rest of the Old Testament 
studied according to literary types. 
Read in connection with the accom- 
panying chart, “A Bird’s Eye View 
of Bible History,” one will finish his 
preliminary study of the Bible with a 
genuine appreciation of it as a re- 
ligious history. 
I. Early Traditions: 
Genesis 12—Exodus 20:21; 31: 18 


—34:35 
Numbers 10:1—14:45; 16:1-—50; 
20: 1—25:18; 27:12-23. 


Deuteronomy 1-6; 31-34. 

Joshua 1:1-11:23; 23:1-24:33 

Judges 1:1—18:31 

Ruth 

II. The Hebrews in Palestine: 

I and II Samuel; I Kings 

II Kings 1-15; Amos 1:1—9:10; 
Hosea 

II Kings 16-17 

Isaiah 6; 5:1-24; 2:1—4:6; 9:8— 
10:4; 5:26-30,25; 17; 7:1— 
8:22; 28:1-6; 14:28-32; 20:38- 


39; 28:7—33:24; 22; 10:5-34; 
14242017 (360 37 Seu. Menorca a7 = 
11:1-10 
Micah 


II Kings 20; 18-19 (see Isaiah 38; 
395 363 Mienol=23 

Deuteronomy (selections) 11-16, 19, 
22, 24-25 

Zephaniah; Nahum; Habakkuk 

II Kings 24-25 


Jeremiah (selections) 1:1-6:30; 
14 1212 68s = 182 39 (see 
Ch. 26); 8:4—10:25; 14:1— 


L/P 1Be R19 B20 36RD pe ecdio-2oe 
12:7—13:27; 35; 22:24-30; 24; 
PDE [Pepe 8 i 8) 28 eeu leew 27 2 
28; 21; 37:3-10; 34:8-22; 37:11- 
16; 38; 37217-21);'32-335 3931-14; 
40-45; 31 

Lamentations 

Ezekiel 1-24 


III. The Exile and After: 
Ezekiel 33; 34; 36; 37 
Isaiah 34-35; 40-55 
Haggai 
Zechariah 1:1—9:8 
Isaiah 56-66 
Obadiah and Malachi 
Ezra and Nehemiah: Ezra 1-6; Neh. 
1:1—7:5; 12:27—13:31; Ezra 
7-8; Neh. 7:73b—8:18; Ezra 
9:1—10:17; Neh. 9-10 
IV. Later Laws: Leviticus 16-27 


V. Accounts of Early Beginnings 

Genesis 1-11 

VI. Poetry: 
Job (should be read at one sitting if 

possible ) 

Psalms (selections ) 
Proverbs 
Song of Songs 

VII. Later Literature 
Jonah 
Joel 
Daniel 
Ecclesiastes 
Esther 
Zechariah 9:9—14:27; Isaiah 24-27 
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Wird EC, e bes, of Bible History 


2000 B. C. to 150 A. D. (All dates approximate) 


Ten Commandments 
Early 
Poetry 


Early 
Narratives 


JUDAH 


“J° Narratives 


Isaiah 
Micah 


Editing of early 
stories begins 


Zephaniah 


Jeremiah 
Nahum 


Habakkuk 
Ezekiel 


II Isaiah 
Obadiah 
Haggai 
Zechariah 
Malachi 
Nehemiah 


Pentateuch Completed 


Joel 
Jonah 


Prophetic Canon Completed 


Daniel 


Psalms and Proverbs 
Completed 


Oral Gospel 


Letters of Paul 
Gospels 


Acts 
O. T. Canonized 


Revelation 
Epistles 


N. T. Completed 


Abraham 

Isaac 

Jacob 

Twelve Tribes 


Egyptian 
Bondage 


Moses 1290 Exodus 
Joshua 1200 

Judges 1100 

Samuel 

Saul 1020 

David 

Solomon 


Samaria 
690 Manasseh 


(Dictatorship) 
650 Deuteronomy 


626 


621 Josiah’s reform— 
Based on Law found in Temple 


612 Fall of Assyria 

608 Battle of Megiddo 
605 Battle of Carchemish 
597 First Deportation 


586 Fall of Jerusalem 


Babylonian Exile 

—540 

538—Fall of Babylon 

520-516 Rebuilding the Temple 

SAMARITANS 
(Continue in 


Nablus today) 


450 Job, Ruth 


333 Alexander 
300 


200 Esther, Ecclesiastes: 

198 Seleucids 

165 Maccabbean 
Revolt 


100 

63 Roman Conquest 

4  B.C—Birth of Jesus 
30 <A. D. Crucifixion 
33 Paul's Conversion 

50 Paul's Journeys 


-65-100 
70 Fall of Jerusalem 


90 Council of Jamnia 


135 Bar Cochba Revolt 
150 No formal Canonization 


Conquest—Judges 


United Kingdom 


Divided Kingdom 


Greek Period 


Period 
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Say Ou Sep oe 
P 
I sctter, Faster 


by James E. Fidler* 


HE 1950 census reveals that there 

has been a considerable growth in 
population during the past decade. 
There is evidence of increase in rural 
areas but the heavy increase is in the 
cities and the suburban areas. On the 
basis of such facts, the government 
will make new plans. The public 
schools are enlisting new teachers to 
meet the new growth in population. 


The challenge to the church 

What about the church? Is the 
church population commensurate with 
the general growth in population? 
Do we have in our churches leaders 
who can effectively reach and teach 
the children who will soon be the 
youth, and the youth who will even- 
tually be the men and women of our 
communities? Finally, the real test— 
are we developing a people who are 
known for their loyalty to Jesus Christ 
and the church, whose daily lives are 
influential for the right in their 
homes, churches and communities? It 
is imperative that the Christian 
Church produce better men and 
women—and do it faster. To do this 
it must have trained and consecrated 
leaders. 

As one looks at the facts, he finds 
tremendous needs which can be met 


*Director of Leadership Education, Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


only by a trained Christian leader- 
ship. Such needs are for: 

Stronger Christian faith and better 
Christian practice on the part of 
workers in the church. 

A higher degree of consecration to 
the task of teaching. 

More trained Christian teachers 
and leaders to man the jobs. 


More effective use of creative meth- 
ods and procedures by workers. 


More workers who'will stay on the 
job and develop their skills progres- 
sively. (About one-third of the work- 
ers in the church are new each year.) 


However, in the face of these needs 
there are new developments which 
bring real hope. There is little doubt 
that the churches now have for their 
use materials and equipment which 
are becoming increasingly better from 
year to year. Again, it can be said that 
a percentage of pastors, local direc- 
tors of Christian education, and lay 
persons are the best trained in the 
history of the Christian Church. In 
at least one other area progress has 
been made—in teaching methods. 
And there are new teaching tech- 
niques which hold great promise. 


The new Leadership Education 
Audio-Visuals 


The term “audio-visuals” has come 
to mean both a concrete thing—a 
group of pictures with sound attach- 


ment—and a technique. Even as 
things, audio-visuals are not ends in 
themselves, but only means to an end. 
They have definite educational pur- 
poses and content. There are many 
good methods which the Christian 
Church has used in the propagation 
of the Gospel. There seems to be 
wisdom in the use of a variety of 
methods, not for variety’s sake alone, 
but because various methods may gain 
various ends. In recent years, audio- 
visual resources have come into their 
rightful place. It has been found that, 
rightly used, audio-visuals help peo- 
ple to learn much faster and retain 
longer that which has been learned. 


The purpose of this article is to 
point up the value and use of the 
ambitious new set of Leadership Edu- 
cation Audio-Visuals. For some years 
the leaders of several Protestant de- 
nominations have been saying that 
more and better use must be made of 
audio-visual resources to train the lay 
leadership of our churches. At an 
interdenominational production con- 
ference in March 1949, it was dis- 
covered that at least ten denomina- 
tions were interested in working to- 
gether to produce audio-visual ma- 
terials for leadership education. Since 
that time scores of experts, from sev- 
eral denominations, both in the use 
of audio-visuals as well as in leader- 
ship education have been at work to 
develop ten audio-visual units in the 
area of leadership education.* 

A Leadership Education Audio- 
Visual Kit, including ten integrated 
units each with a detailed guide plan 
plus an over-all guide on the full Kit 
itself, may now be secured.? The 
complete Kit contains: 


‘This process was described in the Septem- 
ber 1950 International Journal of Religious 
Education under the title, "The Leadership 
Education Audio-Visuals. 


Stills from three of the leadership education filmstrips; from left to right, The Teacher Teaches, Leads to Leadership, 


November, 1950 


The Great Adventure 
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9 black and white filmstrips 
1 color filmstrip 
16 12-inch records (unbreakable) re- 
corded at 7 revolutions per min- 
ute or 
4 12-inch records (unbreakable) re- 
corded at 331/3 rpm—micro- 
groove 
11 utilization guides 
1 sturdy fibre carrying case 
Titles for the ten units are listed 
below: 
Leads to Leadership 
The Great Adventure 
So You’re the Superintendent 
Making the Most of Rooms and 
Equipment 
The Growing Teacher 
No Two Altke 
As the Twig Is Bent 
How Persons Learn 
The Teacher: Prepares 
The Teacher Teaches 


Where and how to use them 

It is intended that the audio-visual 
units will be used in all types of train- 
ing enterprises, as described below. 
The Kit will be found especially help- 
ful for use in building an ongoing 
program of training in a local church. 
The purposes of the new materials 
may be stated as follows: 

1. To help prospective and experi- 
enced teachers see the importance of 
teaching, realize the need for training, 
and develop the skill needed in teach- 
ing. 

2. To help administrators of the 
local church program see the impor- 
tance of teaching, and to assist them 
in the training of workers for the 
local church. 

Careful planning is needed to make 
effective use of audio-visual resources. 
Let us look at possible uses of various 
units in the Kit. 

1. In leadership education schools 
and conventions. With planning on 
the part of instructors and leaders, 
several of the audio-visual units will 
be a boon to leadership schools and 
Christian education institutes and 
conventions. The over-all General 
Guide for use with the Kit suggests the 
following about leadership courses: 
“The Leadership Education Audio- 
Visuals are not a leadership course. 
They should be used in leadership 
courses, not as leadership courses. The 
Teacher Teaches and The Teacher 


?Order from the International Council of 
Religious Education or your denominational 
board of education. Price, $75 with 78 rpm 
recordings; $65 with 33 1/3 rpm microgroove 
recordings. 
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Prepares, for example, may well be 
major resources in, any of the courses 
on ways of teaching. Their use is not 
a substitute for the course, however, 
nor even a substitute for individual 
work and study by students.” 


Any instructor who has taught 
courses in methods such as 14la, 
141b, 211b, 311b, and 411b (revised 
numbering used here) can quickly 
call to mind many ways of enrich- 
ing the courses with the audio-visual 
units on methods and principles of 
teaching. For example, in The Teach- 
er Teaches, a study of a few of the 
frames from the chart-on-film which 
pertain to the use of the discussion 
method, followed by a showing of 
the same filmstrip, would help to clar- 
ify not only the purpose of discus- 
sion but show how one teacher ac- 
tually used discussion in a class ses- 
sion. An efficient use of “questions 
and answers” might well be learned 
in a similar manner. Expert leaders 
in laboratory schools and clinics will 
of course be appreciative of the new 
audio-visuals. 


2. In workers’ conferences. In addi- 
tion to inspiration and fellowship, the 
workers’ conference should provide 
information and new ideas and help 
teachers and officers to grow on the 
job as well as do it better. No Two 
Alike is designed to help teachers see 
the importance of understanding each 
pupil as an individual in order to aid 
him to develop to the fullest. It sug- 
gests just how a teacher might learn 
about his pupils. The Teacher Pre- 
pares will motivate teachers to pre- 
pare early and guide them in making 
preparation to teach lessons. 

The Leadership Education Audio- 
Visual Kit should strengthen the 
Workers’ Conference by: helping to 
focus on common problems; starting 
fruitful discussion on definite items; 
awakening to broad needs and oppor- 
tunities; stimulating improvement in 
work and facilities. 


3. In supervision and counselling. 
Teachers and superintendents who 
are new to their tasks will welcome 
the new aids. So You’re the Super- 
intendent, The Teacher Prepares, and 
Leads to Leadership will act as some- 
what of a substitute where there are 
no supervisors and counsellors. They 
will be even more valuable placed in 
the hands of capable persons who 
know the job of supervising and 
counselling. A few frames from Leads 
to Leadership may be used to pre- 


sent to a group such methods of 
training. 

4. In parent groups. Parents and 
other persons of influence sense their 
partnership with God as they help 
others to grow as Christians. As the 
Twig Is Bent will help concerned 
parents and teachers to understand 
the significance of changing relation- 
ships of a person as he grows and 
matures. 

5. In a pre-service class. An in- 
creasing number of churches are mak- 
ing use of the Sunday morning church 
school (or a similar situation such as 
the vacation church school) as a lab- 
oratory situation in establishing a 
permanent and ongoing training pro- 
gram. In such instances, courses of 
the Standard Leadership Curriculum 
are often used as a nucleus for a 
planned curriculum to round out a 
full and balanced program for 
trainees and prospective teachers of 
the church school. Observation, su- 
pervision and practice teaching are 
often included. The units in the 
Leadership Education Audio-Visual 
Kit could well be used year after year 
in such a course of training. 


6. In a program of motivation. At 
times, it is a major problem to get 
persons who are qualified to serve and 
prepare for their tasks. The Great 
Adventure is prepared to stimulate 
leaders to commit themselves to the 
work of Jesus Christ. The Growing 
Teacher is a moving, true story which 
should motivate in-service workers to 
grow in their personal lives as well 
as in effectiveness on the job. 


7. In administering a training pro- 
gram. Leads to Leadership is de- 
signed to help members of a Board 
of Christian Education (or whatever 
group carries such responsibility) to 
organize for and carry out an ongoing 
program of training in a local church. 
It is the story of how a church dis- 
covered its needs, found and enlisted 
leaders, and trained its leaders. 


The above paragraphs _ illustrate 
several ways the units might be used. 
Space does not permit many other il- 
lustrations which could be given. Just 
a word about two units not mentioned 
above. How Persons Learn helps 
teachers to understand what is meant 
by learning and to discover the vari- 
ous ways in which learning takes 
place so that pupils may be guided 
as they learn to be Christians. . . 
Making the Most of Rooms and 
Equipment is designed to carry out 
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its title, that the right environment is 
needed for good teaching. As is the 
case in other units, it is prepared to 
serve small and large churches. 


Conferences on the use of 
these materials 

Beside the General Guide on the 
use of the Kit and Audio-Visuals in 
general, there has been provided a 


guide for each of the ten units. Each 
guide is expertly developed with de- 
tailed helps for those who use the 
audio-visuals. 

During the latter part of October 
and during November, a team of 
trained persons will hold eighteen re- 
gional conferences in as many places 
in the United States and Canada. At 
these regional conferences, persons 


oo!) County Leadership ey) 


For twenty years a rural county has had a 
successful cooperative school of leadership 


education 


by Reide E. Bingaman* 


UNIATA COUNTY, just south- 

east of the geographical center 
of Pennsylvania, is strictly a rural 
area. Rectangular in shape—60 miles 
long by 10 miles across at its widest 
point—it lies within commuting dis- 
tance of the capitol city of Harris- 
burg. Its population of 15,000 are 
for the most part landowners, de- 
pendent for their livelihood upon the 
raising of a variety of small crops. 
Three communities are large enough 
to qualify as “boroughs.” Mifflin- 
town, the county seat, and its sister, 
Mifflin (across the Juniata River) 
together boast a population of 3,000 
—the “metropolitan center” of the 
county. 

Its sixty churches are well dis- 
tributed over Juniata County; they 
minister to the people of their im- 
mediate community. Just over fifty 
per cent of the population are church 
members, one congregation number- 
ing almost 500, and half of the other 
reaching 100. 

In his book, Missions at the Grass 
Roots, William F. Shriver points out 
that “small churches are greatly 
handicapped (in that) they do not 
have sufficiently talented member- 
ship ‘to assure competent leadership.” 
This was never more true than of 


*Pastor, Emmanuel Lutheran Church, 
Thompsontown, Pennsylvania. 
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the churches of Juniata County. “If 
we only had leaders,” was the recur- 
ring lament at any gathering of min- 
isters or Sunday school officers. 
Analyzing the problem, it was found 
to be not so much lack of material, 
as lack of training and experience. 
Apparently the churches had no ade- 
quate plan or program for develop- 
ing the leadership capacities of their 
memberships. Convinced that quali- 
fied leadership is basic and possible, 
Juniata County set about to de- 
velop it. 


The first school is held 


The records of Pennsylvania Sun- 
day School Conventions twenty to 
twenty-five years ago will show cer- 
tain names reappearing consistently 
among Juniata County’s delegates. 
These pastors and laymen listened 
thoughtfully as conference sessions 
brought out the possibilities of com- 
munity leadership schools, just be- 
ginning to be known in the state. 
The president of the Juniata County 
Sabbath School Association at that 
time was a young Presbyterian min- 
ister, who shared this concern for 
church leaders. This group of about 
five persons—ministers and laymen 
—undertook to interview personally 
pastors, Sunday school superintend- 
ents and teachers, church council- 
men, and other influential individ- 


will be trained to lead other confer- 
ences in hundreds of areas and com- 
munities. Some of these will be near 
enough to serve a large percentage 
of the more than 2,000,000 church 
workers who need training. It is im- 
perative that the message of the Bible 
and the teachings of Jesus Christ are 
taken to those who will in turn train 
others in the churches of our land. 


uals in an effort to develop some 
public opinion. To each the problem 
of training leaders was presented. A 
community leadership school  sug- 
gested a possible solution. Questions 
were asked and explanations given. 
And always the interview offered the 
challenge, “What help can you give?” 


When making these personal con- 
tacts a tentative date was set for a 
general meeting to which were in- 
vited all who were interested. The 
attendance was encouraging; it in- 
cluded representatives from _ prac- 
tically every section of the county, 
and from the various denominational 
groups. These people elected the 
president of the county Sabbath 
School Association as the school’s 
first “dean,” and chose a Board of 
Administration consisting of one per- 
son from each of the following de- 
nominations: Church of the Breth- 
ren, Evangelical, Lutheran, Mennon- 
ite, Methodist, Presbyterian, Re- 
formed, and United Presbyterian. 
This body, with the counsel of the 
Director of Leadership Education of 
the state staff, set up the curriculum 
and chose the teachers for the first 
school. 

This was in April, 1929. Sessions 
were held twice a week for three 
weeks. At the close of the 1929 term 
the students voted unanimously to 
continue the school that fall. Be- 
side those who came for curiosity, 
241 persons received standard lead- 
ership credits through the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. There were those who won- 
dered if an old dog could learn new 
tricks; they now discovered that it 
all depends on the dog! 


In the twenty years of continuous 
operation since that time, the Juni- 
ata County School of Christian 
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Leadership has granted a total of 
3,293 International Council credits 
—an average of about 165 per year. 
This includes the war years, when 
lack of tires and gasoline consider- 
ably limited the program. It does 
not include credits granted in com- 
munity, district, or local church 
schools sponsored through this same 
county-wide board. 


A continuing organization is formed 

As the school continued, there be- 
came evident a need for a continu- 
ing form of organization and admin- 
istration, and the following resolu- 
tions were drawn up and adopted 
by the County Sabbath School Asso- 
ciation: 

“1, That the Board of Adminis- 
tration shall consist of one member 
from each denomination affiliated 
with the County Association—the 
County Director of Religious Educa- 
tion and his assistant shall be mem- 
bers ex officio; 

“9. That the County Director of 
Religious Education and his assistant 
shall see to it that the nomination of 
the members for the Board of Ad- 
ministration shall be made at the 
last term of the school preceding the 
County Sunday School Convention 
by the denominational groups con- 
cerned, each denomination selecting 
its own nominee; 

“3 That these nominations shall 
be presented by the Director of Re- 
ligious Education to the denomina- 
tional groups in attendance at the 
annual county convention for their 
consideration and election; in case 
no nomination has been made at the 
school for a denomination, it shall 
be made by the denominational 
group at the county convention; 

“4. That the term of office shall 
be three years—one year shall con- 
sist of the time from one county 
convention to the next; 


“5. That vacancies shall be filled 
at the next regular meeting of the 
Association in convention; 


“6. It shall be the duty of the 
County Director of Religious Educa- 
tion and his assistant to see that 
these resolutions are enforced.” 


This plan of operation has con- 
tinued with very little variation. 


Until recently the school was fi- 
nanced solely by registration fees, 
which source was adequate as long 
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as the enrollment exceeded 100, as 
it usually did. Then came a period 
when interest and enrollment lagged, 
and the budget took a nosedive. At 
the suggestion of the state director 
of leadership education, the County 
Association at its annual convention 
voted to ask each Sunday school for 
a contribution to the school of three 
cents per member, registration then 
to be free. This was a shot in the 
arm to the school. It not only 
brought about financial health, in- 
creased interest and sense of respon- 
sibility—plus decreased personal ex- 
pense for some _ individuals—but 
brought the enrollment above that 
of many years. And this increase has 
continued. 


It maintains good standards 


The Juniata County School of 
Christian Leadership has worked 
closely with the Pennsylvania State 
Council of Christian Education and 
the International Council. When 
third series courses were introduced 
in 1937, this was one of the first 
situations in the state to take this 
step. Since that time a third series 
course has been included in each 
session of the school, along with 
four or five “b” courses. The school 
has had just five deans in its history. 
Most of them held general certifica- 
tion. For more than ten years the 
Board of Administration has been 
an accredited board. The dean and 
his assistant are chosen by the Board 
of Administration, and are usually 
the Director of Religious Education 
of the County Association and _his 
assistant, although in some instances 
this practice has had to be changed 
temporarily. 


The curriculum of the school is 
determined largely by the student 
body. Early in each session the stu- 
dents are given an opportunity to 
list preferences of courses to be 
taught the next term. On the basis 
of this information, and considering 
current denominational emphases and 
the over-all program of the school, 
the Board sets up the subjects of 
study. The students are also given a 
voice in determining the dates, and 
the hours of meeting. All this infor- 
mation is announced prior to the close 
of the school. 


Further promotion is through lo- 
cal newspapers, the County and Dis- 
trict Sabbath School Association of- 


ficers, local Sunday schools, and in- 
dividual letters to those enrolled in 
the two previous schools. 


The sessions follow the customary 
pattern of two 50-minute class pe- 
riods, separated by 20 minutes of de- 
votions. Methods of selecting devo- 
tional leaders have included: a 
“chaplain” who plans and presents 
a series of messages throughout the 
entire school; different local minis- 
ters asked to present messages on 


_one_or two* nights; students repre- 


senting various communities arrange 
the worship programs. Whatever the 
procedure, the experience over the 
years has been that these brief pe- 
riods of devotion and_ fellowship 
have been high points in the school 
sessions. 


Its results are heartening 


Results of this community school 
of Christian education? No one 
would say that Juniata County has 
completely solved its leadership prob- 
lem. At the same time, who can 
tell how many of the county’s Sun- 
day school teachers would not be in 
these places of leadership—or that 
their witness would be less effective 
—if this school had not existed? 
There are other tangible and _ in- 
tangible results. The Juniata County 
Christian Youth Council and its on- 
going program are directly an out- 
growth of a young people’s course in 
the leadership school. Out of this 
group has come a state youth coun- 
cil president. The school has been 
the channel for promoting overseas 
relief and displaced persons projects 
of the county organization. This past 
year Juniata County’s attendance at 
the State Convention was almost 
double its quota. And it was at a 
State Convention that the idea of a 
county leadership school germinated! 


In addition to all these, the church 
people have shared the inspiration 
and enthusiasm of the larger group 
fellowship; they have felt the thrill 
of doing something together that 
could not be done separately; they 
have shared resources of finance and 
ability in meeting a common prob- 
lem. 

Is there a school of Christian edu- 
cation in your community? Do your 
churches have sufficient and com- 
petent leadership? The main busi- 
ness of each generation is to train 
the next one to take its place! 
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Worship Resources 


DECEMBER 


Primary Department 


by Marion G. Young* 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: Praise God for 
Christmas 


For the Leader 

During this month of joyous but some- 
times exciting and over-stimulating activi- 
ty, the church school leader should con- 
sciously strive for an atmosphere which is 
happy but calm and restful. Because the 
true spirit of Christmas is one of wonder, 
worship, service, it should be natural for 
brief moments of worship to accompany 
almost every activity in the primary group. 
For these reasons this month’s material in- 
cludes brief services of worship and some 
suggestions for informal worship growing 
out of worthwhile activities. 

The services themselves are built upon 
the lovely old custom of lighting advent 
candles. Children dearly love the candle 
lighting ritual and it serves to quiet them 
as well as to focus their attention. Repe- 
tition of familiar material in a familiar 
setting brings comfort needed during this 
busy season. 

The worship center will be the same 
every Sunday except for the number of 
candles and the possible change of the 
background picture. Secure a lovely re- 
production of a great masterpiece of 
Christmas art. Place this against a soft, 
appropriately colored background. In front 
place a low table covered with the same 
material as the background. On the table 
should be a Christmas wreath or greens 
and tall white candles in matching candle- 
holders. (Star-shaped glass ones may be 
purchased in the ten-cent store.) On the 
first Sunday only one candle will be used. 
Another is added for each succeeding 
Sunday until there are four on the Sun- 
day before Christmas. These four are kept 
for the last Sunday also. 


Again this month leaders will find it 
worthwhile and not at all difficult to work 
closely with the homes. Fathers and moth- 
ers will welcome suggestions for making 
Christmas a truly Christian festival and 
children will benefit by the help parents 
can give in carrying out activities during 
the week. Every leader should own the 
fifty cent booklet The Family Celebrates 
Christmas by Dorothy Carl (Pilgrim 
Press). This is so full of stories, poems, 
prayers, songs, activity and worship sug- 
gestions that most parents will want to 
purchase it for themselves if they are in- 
troduced to it. This booklet is referred to 
in the worship services. Otherwise all ref- 
erences are to Hymns for Primary Wor- 
ship (Westminster or Judson Press). 


Following are a few of the activities in 
which primary groups engage, with sug- 


*Yonkers, New York. 
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gestions for making them stepping stones 
to real worship experiences. 


1. Arranging a creche. As children help 
to make figures or to arrange them they 
retell the lovely old stories and feel some- 
thing of the awe and reverence of the 
first Christmas night. The story of St. 
Francis and the first creche will add to 
their appreciation. It is well told by Flor- 
ence Taylor in the booklet referred to 
above. Carols such as “O Come, All ye 
Children” and “The Friendly Beasts’ will 
give children words to express their feel- 
ings. 

2. Listening to Christmas music. It is 
always a worship experience when a group 
can go into the church sanctuary to listen 
to organ music. However, good recordings 
can be used in the classroom to create the 
same mood. Parts from Handel’s Messiah 
are appreciated by primary children. One 
group learned the “Hallelujahs” with 
which the “Hallelujah Chorus” begins. 
They sang them as a worship response and 
the music often burst forth in the midst 
of happy activities. Albums of Christmas 
carols can usually be borrowed from 
homes, and if these songs are used in 
conjunction with some of the great Christ- 
mas art, children can be kept quiet and 
relaxed for quite a long period of time. 
We have too few such periods at this 
busy season and it is in such soil that 
great thoughts and aspirations grow. 

3. Singing and playing carols. There 
should be some time each Sunday just 
for singing the old familiar carols which 
children have learned just by hearing 
them so often through the years, as well 
as time to learn a few new ones. Many 
of these lend themselves to dramatic play 
and it is an excellent way to help boys 
and girls enter into the spirit of the songs. 
Worship often takes place as part of the 


-dramatics or may simply be a brief prayer 


of joyous thanksgiving at the close of a 
period of happy singing. As children learn 
the stories of some of these carols and 
find that they come to us from countries 
all over the world, they sense a kinship 
with other peoples and are often ready 
to pray for peace and good will among 
men. 

4. Learning the first Christmas song. 
Primary children enjoy and appreciate the 
Bible passage Luke 2:8-14. It is easily 
memorized just by using it over and over 
in connection with such activities as pic- 
ture appreciation, dramatization, music, 
the creche. Learning the passage can be 
a worship experience, and then it can be 
used again and again to raise other ex- 
periences to a worship level. 

5. Planning a family Christmas Eve 
service. Many groups make small clay 
holders which they take home with candles 


to be lit on Christmas Eve. The boys 
and girls can help to plan what songs 
and stories should be used in such a 
service. They can make up a prayer or 
a litany to include. There can be many 
moments of informal worship as they help 
to plan this family sharing experience. 


Enrichment Materials 


From Children’s Worship in the Church 
School by Jeannette E. Perkins (Har- 
pers ) 

Christmas worship services, poems, 
prayers and songs will be found on 
pages 83-108, 138, 203-212. 

From Observing National Holidays and 
Church Festivals by Florence Martin 
(Bethany Press) 

A complete Christmas unit contain- 
ing a wealth of valuable material is 
on pages 175-242. 

From Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls 
by Welker and Barber (Harpers) 

The devotional material for the 
month of December should be recom- 
mended to parents for family worship. 


From Sing, Children, Sing by Edith Lovell 
Thomas (Abingdon Press) 
This hasan interesting collection of 
carols on primary level. Particularly 
good are the carols from other peo- 
ples and the song ‘For the Christ 
Child’s Sake.” H 


Tell Me About Jesus by Mary Alice Jones 
(Rand McNally) 
This should be read with every pri- 
mary child at home or in church. 
‘Remembering Jesus’ Birthday” should 
be especially noted at this time. 


The Golden Christmas Book by Gertrude 
Crampton |(Simon and Schuster) 

Recommend this book to parents for 

the children’s own use during this 

month. It is full of stories, poems, 
songs, games, things to make. 


December 3 


THEME: Christmas Lights 

PRELUDE: “O Come, All ye Faithful” 

Catt To Worsuip: “O Come, Let Us 
Adore Him,” No. 180.* 

LEADER: 

We have four Sundays to get ready for 
Christmas. This season is sometimes called 
Advent. “Advent” means “coming,” and 
we are waiting for the coming of Jesus’ 
birthday. We will light advent candles to 
help us remember Jesus and to prepare 
to celebrate his birthday in a way he 
would like. In some churches a large 
wreath with places for candles is hung 
from the ceiling and a lighted candle add- 
ed to it each Sunday until there are four 
on the Sunday before Christmas. We have 
a wreath on our worship table. Each Sun- 
day we will light a candle in our wreath 
until we have four on the Sunday before 
Christmas. Each candle will be lighted to 
help us remember something important 
about keeping the birthday of Jesus. Our 
first candle will help us think of the 
lights of Christmas. 

Guwep THouGHT: 

Let us close our eyes and remember 
stories of Jesus. 

Think of the shining face of Jesus as he 
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tHE Children’s Hour vprary 


America’s parents have given an enthustas- 
tic welcome to this series of beautiful story- 
books for young children. Each book is lav- 
ishly illustrated in color and black and 
white, sturdily bound in boards, printed on 


fine, strong paper. 


Bargain- priced at 65¢ each 


NEW TITLES CURRENT FAVORITES 


BIG FAMILY By TMoGENE M. MePHESSON. 


By ALICE GEER KELSEY. An introduction Iustrated by Jobm C.. Wonsetler. 


to the world church for the primary child, THE BELLS RING OUT 
which gives children a new sense of oneness By Mitprep LUCKHARDT. — 
with their friends everywhere. Illustrated by Nedda Walker. 


WITH MY Br iDGae HEN: ANDREWS. 
Ww Illustrated by Luctle P. Marsh. 
HOLE HEART GOD'S WORLD AND JOHNNY 


By FRANCES DUNLAP HERON. Seven By DorotHy W. ANDREWS. 


of the Commandments are made real to Illustrated by Mary Royt. 
children through this series of stories about 
- A sige GOOD NEWS TO TELL 
the daily experiences of Kathy and Ricky. By FLORENCE-M. TAYLOR. 
Illustrated by John Lear. 
THE NURSERY LIBRARY GROWING PAINS 
2 P By FLORENCE M. TayLor. 
The following four books, by Sara G. Klein, Illustrated by Lucile P. Marsh. 
emphasize religious ideas appropriate for 
the 3-year-old, This package item consists HOLIDAY FOR HELPERS 
of 4 books of 36 pages each, beautifully By DorotHy W. ANDREWS. 
illustrated in full color, with laminated Ulustrated by Janet Smaliey. 
covers, banded together, and priced at $1.49 IN THE BEGINNING 
for the set. By RopBiz TRENT. 
IN OUR CHURCH Illustrated by Nedda Walker. 
This book pictures the young child's asso- JESUS: Stories for Children 
ciation with the nursery class and the “big” By James D. Smart. 
church. Illustrated by Jonathan M. Swanson. 
HIS NAME IS JESUS LET’S GO TO NAZARETH 
The young child becomes acquainted with By EvizaBetH Liccetr REEp. 


Christ as a baby. and as.a)man: Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. 


THE LITTLE WHITE CHURCH 


THE LITTLE SEEDS By IMOGENE M. MCPHERSON. 

THAT GREW Ulustrated by Harold Kihl. 
God's plan for growth, véry simply de- 
scribed. MY BOOK ABOUT JESUS 

By ESTHER FREIVOGEL. 

IM GROWING Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. 
The child is led to an understanding of 
God's plan for mutual love and helpfulness RAC ere 


in home and community. Illustrated by Jonathan M. Swanson. 


cies PEOPLE OF THE PROMISE 
Religious books for Pe BONN 

- trat j 
lider boys ied girls ustrated by Robert Robison. 


I WILL BUILD MY CHURCH 
By AMY MORRIS LILLIE. Kings, 
apostles, monks, scholars, knights, and 
other colorful figures move through the 
pages of this history of the development A STAR SHONE 
os Ps Ranta Chess written especially By Rosie TRENT. 
for boys and girls from 9 to 12. I/lustrated Illustrated by M yer. 
in dah colon y Norman Guthrie Rudolph. a ome 
$2.50 A STORY THAT HAS NO 
FIRE UPON THE EARTH By Kate Warp at 
By NORMAN F. LANGFORD. Youn Illustrated ; " 
People will enjoy shis tid account ot setae OG EGS a SES 
nineteen centuries of turbulent Church his- 
tory. Illustrated in black and white by pare st ot 


Illustrated by Mary Royt, 


PRAIRIE CHURCH 
By Mary EstHER MCWHIRTER. 
Illustrated by Albert De Mee Jousset. 


John Lear. $2.00 


At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 
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taught people of.God’s love and care. 

Think of how he brought light to the 
eyes of the blind. 

Think of the shining eyes of the chil- 
dren who crowded around Jesus to receive 
his blessing. 

Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,’ 82 
first two verses) 
Guwep THOUGHT: 

Let us close our eyes and remember the 
stories of Jesus’ birth. 

Think of the shining light which the 
shepherds saw as they heard the angels’ 
song. 

Think of the bright star which led the 
Wise Men-to the baby king. 

Think of the soft light glowing around 
the heads of mother and babe in all our 
pictures of the manger scene. f 
Carox: “In the Sky a Bright Star Gleam- 

ing,” 63 
Guwep THouGcHT: 

Now close your eyes and remember all 
the lights of Christmas we see as we Cele- 
brate the birthday of Jesus. 

Think of the lighted candles in the 


windows. 

Think of the lights on our Christmas 
trees. 

Think of the candles on our church 
altar and the lights around the creche. 

Think of the shining eyes of people who 
give to others in the name of Jesus. 

Prayer Hymn: “While the Christmas 
Stars are Shining,” 55 

CANDLE Licutinc: We light our candles 
in honor of Jesus whose birthday we 
celebrate. Our first candle is for Christ- 
mas lights. (Candles should be lit by 
an adult unless there is a long candle 
lighter that is safe for a child to 
handle.) 

Ciosinc Prayer: O God, we praise thee 
for the lights of Christmas. As we look 
at our lighted candle may we remember 
Jesus who brought light and happiness 
to everyone. As we enjoy our Christ- 
mas lights may we seek to bring happi- 
ness to others in his name. Amen. 


December 10 

THEME: Christmas Joy 

PreLupDE: “Hallelujah Chorus,’ from 
Handel’s Messiah 

Catt to Worsuip: “O Come, Let Us 
Adore Him,” 180* 

Prayer: O God, father of Jesus and of 
us all, we do praise thee for the great 
gift of thy son. As we listen to the 
story of his birth, help us to think of 
the light and joy brought into the 
world by Jesus’ coming. Amen. 

BrsteE Reapinc: Luke 2:4-7 

Carot: “Away in a Manger,” 62 (one 
verse ) 

Bre Reapinc: Luke 2:8-14 

Caro: “Silent Night,” 56 (one verse) 

Brste Reapinc: Luke 2:15-20 

Carox: “Joy to the World” (one verse) 

LEADER: We light our second candle to- 
day. It is to help us remember the joy 
of Jesus’ birth. It will help us think of 
the joyousness of our carols and cele- 
brations, and of the joy that Jesus 
would have us bring to others in his 
name. 

CanpLE Licutinc: We light our candles 
in honor of Jesus whose birthday we 
celebrate. Our first candle is for Christ- 
mas lights. Our second candle is for 
Christmas joy. 
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Ciosinc PRAYER: With joytul hearts we 
praise thee, O God. We are glad for 
the wonderful stories of the first Christ- 
mas. We are glad for the laughter and 
the fun and the sharing of our Christ- 
mas celebrations. We are glad for all 
the beautiful music and happy songs. 
We praise thee for all that makes 
Christmas a blessed time of the year. 
Amen. 


December 17 
TueEMeE: Christmas Love 


PRELUDE: “Infant So Gentle,’ 65 

Catt to Worsuip: “O Come Let Us 
Adore Him,” 180 — 

ScripTuRE: Matthew 2:1,2,9-11 

Carot: “In the Sky a Bright Star Gleam- 
ing, 63 

LEADER: Today we light our third candle. 
It will help us remember God’s love in 
sending Jesus into the world. It will 
help us remember Jesus’ love for all 
people. It will help us to remember to 
show love to others as Jesus would have 
us do. 

Canpbie Licutinc: We light our candles 
in honor of Jesus whose birthday we 
celebrate. Our first candle is for Christ 
mas lights. Our second candle is for 
Christmas joy. Our third candle is 
for Christmas love. 


Story: “Christmas Bells’? 


PRAYER Hymn: “While 
Stars are Shining,” 55 


the 


Christmas 


December 24 


THEME: Christmas Peace 

PRELUDE: ‘‘Pastorale” 
Messiah 

Catt To WorsHIP: 
Adore Him,” 180* 

Scripture: Luke 2:8-14 (given chorally 
or in unison) 

Carot: “Ring out 
Again,” 60 

LEADER: Today we light our fourth candle 
for peace and good will among men. It 
will help us remember that Christmas 
belongs to all people. It will help us 
remember that Jesus came for the whole 
world and that he would have us love 


everyone as children of our loving fa- 
ther God. 


Porm: “Everywhere, Everywhere Christ- 
mas Tonight” by Phillips Brooks’ 

CanpDLe Licutinc: We light our candles 
in honor of Jesus whose birthday we 
celebrate. Our first candle is for Christ- 
mas lights. Our second candle is for 
Christmas joy. Our third candle is 
for Christmas love. Our fourth candle 
is for Christmas peace. 

Carot: “It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear’ (one verse) 


Cuiosinc Prayer: “Prayer for Christmas 
Eve’? 


from Handel’s 


*“O Come Let Us 


the Joyful News 


December 31 

Tueme: Christmas Spirit 

PreLupe: “Shine, Shine Over the World,” 
61 

Catt TO WorsHIP: 
Adore Him,” 180 


2In The Family Celebrates Christmas by Dorothy 
Carl, Pilgrim Press. 
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PRAYER: O God, we thank thee for 
Christmas, and for Jesus who came to 
make all this love and joy and peace 
possible. We pray that we may find 
ways to keep this Christmas happiness 
through the coming year. Amen. 


Poems: “Because Jesus Came,” “I Like 
to Think of Christmas”? 


LEADER: Today we light our advent 
candles for the last time this year. They 
will help us think of ways to fill all 
our days with love and peace and joy. 

Porm: “The Secret of Happiness’? 

CanDLE LIGHTING: 


We light our candle of light and pray 
that we may bring light to others by 


telling them of Jesus, the light of the 
world. 

We light our candle of joy and pray 
that we may spread joy and happiness 
through all our lives. 

We light our candle of love and pray 
that we may be truly loving and giving 
as Jesus would have us be. 

We light our candle of peace and pray 
for peace and good-will among all people. 

We look at our candles and remember 
Jesus, whose birthday brought light and 
joy, and peace and love into the world. 
We pray that this Christmas spirit may 
be ours so that we will grow more like 
Jesus every day. 


PravER Hymn: “Lord, I Want to Be 
Like Jesus,” 121 


Junior Department 


by Mazelle Wildes Thomas* 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: Christmas—The 
Greatest Christian Festival of the Year 


For the Leader 

Christmas, the gloriously radiant time 
ot Christmas! How fortunate we are to 
have the high privilege of helping boys 
and girls to interpret this joyous season 
as an experience in Christian living. Re- 
member what Christmas meant to you? 
Let us seek this year to renew that rich 
spiritual experience in our own lives and 
through it bring to them the real mean- 
ing of this beautiful season. 

Let the heavens ring out, let the angels 
sing, let the stars shine forth in a new 
splendor as we make Christmas a genuine- 
ly religious experience for our children. 

Special planning and preparations on 
the part of the leader and teachers will 
be necessary in carrying out some of the 
plans in the worship suggestions. 

The boys and girls may arrange the 
worship centers. The effectiveness of the 
centers lies in their simplicity. 

A ‘December choir’—one which leads 
the music throughout the month—will 
add to the richness of the services. The 
choir may rehearse before the session 
opens or on a week day afternoon. 

Hymns will be found in Hymns for 
Junior Worship and Hymns for Primary 
Worship, but many are found in other 
good hymnals. 


December 3 


Tueme: Christmas—a Promise Fulfilled 

In the worship center you may use the 
department Bible opened to Isaiah 9:6. 
Arrange around the Bible some Christmas 
greens and place tall lighted red candles 
on each side of it. 
PRELUDE: “O Come, 

manuel” 
LeapeR: “The Long-Expected One” 

For years upon years the people. of 
Israel who lived in the land of Palestine 
suftered under the cruel rule of the 
officers of the Roman Empire. The Roman 


*Director of Christian Education, Grace Congre- 
gational Church, Framingham, Massachusetts. 


O Come, Em- 


governors wondered at the courage and 
patience of these God-loving people and 
little understood the reason that stood 
behind their great and steadfast courage. 
But reason there was and it was this: 

The religious leaders of the people of 
Israel believed that God would one day 
send them.a deliverer, one who would 
deliver them from the hands and cruelties 
of the Roman Empire. The great prophet 
and leader Isaiah had said that unto them 
a child would be born who would become 
the head of their government and that 
his name would be called, “Wonderful, 
Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Fa- 
ther, Prince of Peace.” 

True enough, years and years had gone 
by since this prophecy of the great Isaiah 
had been given, and no doubt countless 
had been the disappointments felt by the 
people, but even so their faith continued. 
They knew, they really knew that one day 
this deliverer sent from God would ap- 
pear. 

There were many different opinions as 
to the kind of a person this leader would 
be. Some expected him to come as a 
magnificent soldier king who would raise 
up tremendous armies and turn upon the 
Roman rulers and drive them from the 
land. Others expected a different kind of 
a leader, but however different were their 
views as to the nature of the one to 
come, every seriously patriotic Israelite 
believed beyond doubt that their nation 
and people would one day be delivered. 

There is a hymn, an old, old hymn 
which has come down to us from the thir- 
teenth century, that tells the story of the 


hope of Israel very beautifully. Miss 
_— called us to worship with its 
music. Mr. from the church choir 


has come to sing it for us this morning. 
Hymn Soto: “O Come, O Come, Em- 
manuel’ (sung by guest soloist) 


LEADER: 

The prayer of the faithful people of 
Israel was answered. For one day in the 
city of David, which was called Beth- 
lehem, there was born to a young Hebrew 
woman named Mary, a baby which was 
her first born son. And she “wrapped him 
in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a 
manger; because there was no room for 
them in the inn.” 

And that is another story told beau+ 
tifully in the second Chapter of Luke. 
Miss has come to tell it for us. 
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MARY ALICE JONES 
recreates the 
greatest story 
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HIS NAME WAS 


Jesus 


BY MARY ALICE JONES 


beloved author of Tel] Me About God 
and the other “Tell Me” books 


Illustrated in color 
by Rafaello Busoni 


At all bookstores, $2.50 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


LEAD YOUR CHILD to grow in 


the Christian way of life with 
this new thirty-session course. 
Planned to guide third and fourth- 
grade children to a better knowledge 
and appreciation of the story of 
Jesus, giving them a better under- 
standing of Jesus’ friends and helpers. 


THE STORY OF JESUS 
By Blanche Hoke 


Teacher’s Manual._.................-.-.-. $2.00 
Pupil’s Books, 
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LuKeE’s Story OF THE BIRTH OF JESUS: 
Luke 2:1-20 (Told or read expressively 
by the most capable reader in your 
community ) 

Hymn Soto: “When Christ Was Born of 
Mary Free,” (sung by guest soloist) 

LEADER: 

The faith and courage of the Hebrew 
people, and then their glorious happiness 
in the birth of Jesus whom they believed 
to be the promised deliverer, has been 
made very real to us by Mr. and 
Miss The Christmas season has 
truly begun for us. Let us all stand and 
sing together with our guests the familiar 


and well loved old hymn, “O Come, All 


Ye Faithful.” 
Hymn: “O Come, All Ye Faithful” 
WorsHIpPpinc THROUGH GIVING: 
Leader: Jesus once said, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.”’ We 
have found that to be true. 
Music During Offering: ‘We 
Kings of Orient Are” 
Prayer of Dedication: (by a junior boy) 
Accept our gifts 
O God, we pray, 
Use them and us 
For good, this day. Amen. 
Prayer Response: (by December choir) 
‘Hear Our Prayer, O Lord” 


Ciosinc Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 


Three 


December 10 


THEME: Christmas—a Time of Giving 
You may use the picture, “The Arrival 
of the Shepherds,’ by Lerolle or any 
other good picture of the shepherds or the 
Wise Men with the Bible opened. to 
Matthew 2, Christmas greens, and lighted 
Christmas candles. 
Curistmas Music: 
Bethlehem” 
LEADER: How swiftly and beautifully the 
music of this familiar Christmas hymn 
calls us to worship. While Miss 
plays it again and even more softly 
let us pray silently to God our Heaven- 
ly Father who sent the Lord Jesus to 
Bethlehem long years ago. 


SILENT PRAYER wiTH Quiet Music 
PRAYER RESPONSE: (sung by December 
choir) “Hear Our Prayer, O Lord” 


LEADER: 

What a happy, meaningful time we had 
last Sunday when we talked and thought 
about the first Christmas, when God’s 
promise to his people was fulfilled! Today 
we are going to think and talk of giving. 
Who were the first to bring gifts at that 
first Christmas? That is probably true, at 
least according to the story teller in 
Matthew—the Wise Men were the first 
to bring gifts to the Christ Child. How- 
ever, it is easy for us to believe that the 
shepherds and other folk who came to see 
the baby and his mother brought gifts 
also. I like to think of the housewives 
round about bringing fresh bread, sweet 
milk and clean linens to Mary and her 
baby. But let us hear what the Bible has 
to say about the Wise Men and their 
gifts. is going to read the story 
of the Wise Men from the second chap- 
ter of Matthew. 

Scripture Story: Matthew 2:1-12 (read 
by a junior boy) 
LEADER: 

What an exciting story! Think what an 
adventure it was for those three men to 
travel miles upon miles from their. homes 
to a strange, far country and on the 
backs of camels. Think how they planned 


“O Little Town of 


to escape Herod by going home another 
way and thereby protecting the life of 
the new-born King. Was this a_ well 
travelled way? Or was it an even more 
treacherous, difficult route to take than 
the one coming to Bethlehem? Let us 
stand and sing the hymn, “We Three 

Kings of Orient Are,” thinking of these 

questions while we sing. 

Hymn: “We Three Kings of Orient Are” 

GuipeD CoNnvERSATION: The high point 
of worship may well come during this 
period of informal conversation when 
the leader and children think and talk 
together about the pilgrimage of the 
Wise Men. What were the Wise Men’s 
real gifts, the frankincense, myrrh and 
gold? Did their giving cost them any- 
thing? Did it bring them anything? 
If so—what? 

LEADER: From the time of the very first 
Christmas until now, the real Christ- 
mas has been a time of giving. While 
the December choir sings let us bring 
our offering. 

OrrFerInG Hymn: “A King Might Miss 
the Guiding Star” (first two verses sung 
by December choir) 

Criosinc Hymn: “A King Might Miss the 
Guiding Star” (last two verses) 


December 17 


THEME: The Christmas Story Retold in 

Scripture and Song 

A simple manger made during the past 
week by some of the boys, filled now with 
clean straw or hay, may be the worship 
center for today. 

The children will need but one re- 
hearsal to make the dramatization of the 
Christmas story effective. The costuming 
should be kept simple and can be planned 
by a committee of children. Select an 
older junior who reads clearly and well 
to do the reading. (The familiar Christ- 
mas hymns will be found in most 
hymnals). Sharing the dramatization with 
another department of the church school 
or with parents will make it a richer ex- 
perience for your children. 

Quiet Music: “Away in a Manger” 
READER: (Wearing a junior choir robe 
and reading from the Bible): Luke 

2:2-5 
Hymn: “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 

(first and second stanzas sung by the 

fifth grade children and their teacher) 
READER: Luke 2.6-7 (During the reading 

Mary and Joseph enter and take their 

places by the manger.) 

Hymn: “Away in a Manger” (first two 
verses sung by fourth grade children) 
READER: Luke 2:15-20 (During the read- 
ing, the shepherds enter, kneel before 
the manger, and then take their places 

facing the manger from behind it) 


Hymn: “While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks” 

READER: Matthew 2:1-11 (During the 
reading the three Wise Men enter. 
They kneel at the manger, place their 
gifts on the floor and then take their 
places to one side, standing and facing 
the manger.) 


Music or Hymn: “We Three Kings of 
Orient Are.” (During the playing of 
this hymn, the children’s white gifts or 
offerings may be brought forward and 
placed at the manger near the Wise 
Men’s gifts.) 
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Ciosinc Porm: ‘The Lord of Love Came 
Down to Earth” (The leader may read 
the words of this hymn—number 44 in 
Hymns for Junior Worship.) 

PosTLupE: “Joy to the World! The Lord 
is Come” 


December 24 

Tueme: Christmas—A Time of Singing 
You may use in the worship center the 

open Bible, Christmas greens, lighted red 

candles and a good Madonna picture. 

Curistmas Music: “I Heard the Bells 
on Christmas Day” 

LEADER: 

I heard the bells on Christmas Day 

Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 

Of peace on earth, good will to men! 

The words I have just read to you are 
known to most if not all of you. The 
words of this hymn are learned by school 
children everywhere. They were written 
by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the 
poet. Mr. Longfellow wrote the words of 
this hymn in 1863 when this nation was 
in the midst of the terrible civil war. He 
loved his nation and he loved his God 
and wanted more than anything else to 
see peace come again. Let us sing the 
hymn now. 

Hymn: “I Heard the Bells on Christmas 
Day” 

PRAYER: Dear God, help us, we pray, to 
do our part in bringing to the world 
peace and good will to men. Amen. 

LEADER: Christmas is indeed a singing 
time. Never are people more in the 
spirit of song than at this time. Every- 
where one goes he hears the singing 
of Christmas music, at school, at home, 
at work, and on the street. The Christ- 
mas story has been told again and again 
in every language of the Christian 
world through song. Today is the day 
before Christmas; tonight will be 
Christmas eve. Let us prepare our 
hearts for this glorious happy time by 
singing again some Of our favorite 
carols. 

Stncinc oF FAvoriTE CAROLS: 

Allow the children to choose the carols 
they want most to sing. Have the boys 
sing alone, the girls sing alone, and have 
the teachers sing too. The leader and 
pianist may guide this period of song so 
that it may come one of meaningful 
worship. Some of the hymns most fa- 
miliar to children of this age are the 
following: 

“O Come, All Ye Faithful” 

“It Game Upon the Midnight Clear” 

“Silent Night! Holy Night!” 

“O Little Town of Bethlehem” 

“The First Noel” 

“We Three Kings of Orient Are” 

“T Heard the Bells on Christmas Day” 
LEADER: May the message of the songs 

you have sung sing on in your hearts 

for days to come. During the singing 
of the hymn, “There’s a Song in the 

Air,” ———— and will receive 

the offering. 

OFFERING Hymn: 
the Air” 

PRAYER OF DepIcATION: (by a junior) 
Our gifts are small compared with 
thine, O God. But take them and use 
them that boys and girls everywhere 
may one day know of Jesus, thine own 
gift to the world. Amen. 
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“There’s a Song in 


December 31 


THEME: Christmas—A New Life and a 
New Way 


You may use the same arrangement in 
the worship center as on previous Sunday. 
CuristmAs Music: A medley of Christ- 

mas Carols (recorded music may be 

used if local facilities permit) 


Catt To WorsHIP: 

O Come, let us adore Him, 
O Come, let us adore Him, 
O Come, let us adore Him, 
Christ the Lord. 

PRAYER: We have worshipped at the 
Bethlehem manger and adored the in- 
fant Jesus in spirit, O God. We would 
now continue to worship thee and thy 
son Jesus who brought the world a 
new way of life. Amen. 


Hymn: “The First Noel the Angels did 

Say” 

LEADER: “Christmas Is New” 
“Noel, Noel, Noel, Noel— 
Born is the King of Israel!” 

The hearts of the Hebrew people who 
accepted Jesus as the Messiah must have 
sung out in the same glad way as ours 
do when we sing this old English carol. 
The King of Israel had come at last. The 


in three entirely 
~ different ways. 
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long awaited promise had been fulfilled. 
A new life and a new way would now be 
theirs. 

And just as that first Christmas meant 
a new way of life for the people of Israel, 
so does it now mean a new way of life 
for us. 

There is newness about every Christ- 
mas every year; the present Christmas 
always seems fresh and new. 


Think how thrilled you are when you 
hear the singing of carols for the first 
time each Christmas season. Think how 
excited you get when you see the mag- 
nificent decorations in store windows and 
in the streets of your town. Think how 
anxious you are to put up the tree in 
your home—to unpack those precious or- 
naments packed away so lovingly a year 
ago. Think how radiant and happy the 
whole family is when they see the tree 
all dressed in light and splendor. Think 
of the fun, the suspense, the surprise you 
have over every gift you give and receive. 

Christmas is indeed a new experience 
every year. 

Christmas pointed a new way of life 
for the Hebrew people and it can point 
a new way of life for us. 

Let us think about the kind of life that 
Jesus brought into the world. (Encourage 


the children to describe Jesus’ way of life 
in their own way. They may be led to 
think of Jesus’ way of life as one of kind- 
ness, patience, courage, sympathy, under- 
standing, unselfiishness, generosity, loyalty, 
thoughtfulness, brotherliness, and forgive- 
ness. Talk with them about ways they 
can put this way of life into effect in 
their own church and community.) 

LEADER: There is a song some of you 
may have sung when you were younger. 
It is called, “Children Who Walk in 
Jesus’ Way.” Let us sing it now. (The 
leader and choir may lead out in this 
hymn found in Hymns for Primary 
Worship, No. 127.) 

Hymn: “Children Who Walk in Jesus’ 
Way” re 

Worsuip THRouGH GIvING: 

Music of Hymn: “The Wise May Bring 
Their Learning” 

Hymn: “The Wise May Bring Their 
Learning” (sung by choir as offering 
is received ) 

CLosinc PRAYER: We thank thee, O God 
for another happy Christmas. Help us 
to show our gratitude by living as Jesus 
would have us to live. Amen. 

PostLupeE: ‘Let Us Be Loyal” 


unwor High Department 


by Nelle Morton* 


For the Adult Leader 


Christmas is a spirit which has to be re- 
created every year in each new situation 
and can never be put on as a program. 
So, instead of giving detailed worship 
services this month hints are given of 
ways to create the spirit of Christmas, 
together with more resources than you 
need to prepare your own services. 

It is difficult while writing this in Au- 
gust to anticipate the kind of world junior 
highs will be living in in December. But 
it is evident that uncertainties and fears 
are on the increase. 


One of the five German students travel- 
ing in America under the auspices of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews said that his people lived in daily 
fear of invasion. Germany, he said, has 
no army and the occupation troops are 
too few to hold off invading troops; that 
at each evening’s close they are thankful 
for another day without war. How can 
one live without fear in a situation like 
that? 

Brothers and fathers of junior highs are 
being called daily into active military 
service. How does one live without fear 
when lives of loved ones are threatened? 


Psychologists tell us that national in- 
securities and fears are reflected in small 
community groups:and family living; that 
junior high cliques, in order to seek se- 
curity, grow more cliquish in face of 
world unrest. How can church groups cre- 
ate a little world where love abides and 


*Bluff City, Tennessee. 
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the joy and tragedy of living can be 
shared in a Christian perspective? 

Now the Christmas message seeks to 
dispel fear in the knowledge that God is 
among us: 

“Fear not... thou shalt have joy and 
gladness.” Luke 1:13,14. 

“Be not afraid, for behold I bring you 
good tidings of great joy which shall be 
to all the people.” Luke 2:10. 

“And they shall call his name Im- 


manuel . . . interpreted God with us.” 
Matthew 1:23. 


“His name is Jesus; for it is he that 
shall save his people from their sins.” 
Matthew 1:21. 

Christmas would put joy, good will, 
peace and love in the place of fear. 
The range of understanding this meaning 
is wide enough for any junior high to 
find his place in it. You and your group 
may not probe its profound depths but in 
simple ways you can achieve deeper un- 
derstanding and can worship. 


Extravagant commercial decorations, the 
last minute rush for gifts because-she- 
gave-one-to-me, the ceaseless round of par- 
ties and an overabundance of materials 
tend to dull appreciation for the holiness 
of the season and serve to feed the un- 
certainties and fears which may exist. 
Making Christmas, even for junior highs, 
a time for spiritual renewal requires un- 
hurried preparation, simple material, and 
a sense of wonder. 

Resources and activities are not guar- 
antees of a Christian Christmas. That 
comes in the kind of joy and good will 
created together in such ways as making 


and sending cards which have religious 
meaning, or trudging into fields and 
woods tor decorations to share with shut- 
ins, or in building creches with kinder- 
gartners, or decorating a tree for over- 
seas relief. 

In such joyously shared activities fears 
begin to disappear. These simple begin- 
nings may give rise to a growing under- 
standing of the Love which came at 
Christmas time and the sure knowledge 
that the God in Christ is in the tragedy 
as well as joy, and in darkness as well as 
in light. As junior highs come to know 
through their own living that nothing can 
separate them from the love of Christ— 
neither wars, not atom bombs, things 
present, or things to come—they can wor- 
ship. 

Here are some ways they may begin: 


Suggestions for Shared Activities 


1. Arrange a Christmas carol sing in a 
junior high home or a Sunday evening 
fellowship. Start with carols you have 
known and love which will recall other 
Christmases. Then learn at least one new 
carol. Try this little known traditional 
carol to the tune of an early Bohemian 
melody:* 

Let our gladness know no end, Hallelujah! 

Unto earth did Christ descend, Halle- 
lujah! 

On this day God gave us Christ, His Son 
to save us. 

Christ, His Son, His Son, to save us. 


See the loveliest blooming rose, Halle- 
lujah! 

From the branch of Jesse grows, Halle- 
lujah! 

Refrain 
Into flesh is made the Word, Hallelujah! 
*Tis our Refuge, Christ the Lord, Halle- 

lujah! 

Refrain 

2. Puppets and marionettes in ancient 
times were at home in the church during 
the’ Christmas season. Plan with the kin- 
dergartners a simple puppet drama-pag- 
eant of ‘The Friendly Beasts.” The words 
may be read by one person or several may 
take parts, or they may be sung to their 
12th century English melody. They begin: 
“Jesus our brother, strong and good.’”* 

3. Plan a Christmas card workshop. The 
only requisite is the willingness to make 
and send cards appropriate to the deepest 
meaning of the season. They may be 
block prints, spatter work, blue prints, cut 
paper, drawings, printings, or paintings. 
A greeting may be as simply worded as 
“Noel” or as long as the prayer of St. 
Francis, ‘““Make Me an Instrument of Thy 
Peace,” or Christina Rossetti’s ‘Love 
Came Down at Christmas Time.’ One 
group joined with Jewish neighbors to 
make Hanukkah-Christmas cards and an- 
other group did “peace around the world” 
cards on a mimeograph. 


In Christmas Carols from Many Countries, by 
Coleman and Jorgensen, published by Scribner’s. 
Also in Fifty Christmas Carols of All Nations, 
edited by Marzo, published by Willis Music Co. 


2In Hymns for Primary Worship, published by 
Westminster Press and Judson Press. Also in The 
Hymnal for Boys and Girls, published by the 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 


3See the article, ‘‘Using Simple Puppets in 
Teaching,” in the September International Journal. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


4. Organize a workshop to make Christ- 
mas decorations, wrappings and gifts. 
Gather dried pods, flowers, and grasses 
from the field, pine and holly branches 
and tiny flowers from the woods. -Varnish 
or paint the dried ones and make indoor 
gardens with the woods flowers. Take 
them Christmas morning to orphanages, 
old folks homes, shut-ins or share them 
with family or friends. 


5. Instead of having a Christmas tree 
from which gifts are received, have one to 
which gifts are given. Bring clothing, 
food or money in a special tree decorat- 
ing service, then have fun packing the 
gifts for shipment overseas through the 
Church World Service, New Windsor, 
Maryland. If someone knows a family in 
Germany or other needy country the gift 
may be sent direct. Money for food boxes 
and some kinds of clothing may be sent 
through CARE, 20 Broad St., New York 
De Nek Wes 


6. If there is a family of Displaced Per- 
sons in the community or near by, dis- 
cover from them some ways they celebrat- 
ed Christmas in their native land. Learn 
from them a song or how to make Christ- 
mas cookies or breads. In a North Caro- 
lina community some Estonian families 
are teaching church members handicrafts. 


7. Plan to give a Bible in a foreign lan- 
guage as an overseas gift through the 
American Bible Society. Your pastor can 
secure for you full instructions from the 
nearest Bible Society office. 


8. Write a prayer for peace that an 
American junior high and a Russian of 
junior high age could both pray with 
equal sincerity. 

9. Plan and mimeograph a Christmas 
worship book, selecting Bible verses, hymns 
and prayers, or writing original ones. Use 
in the families the week following Christ- 
mas. 


10. Arrange to keep your church open 
for meditation during the week before 


ATTENDANCE. 


Goodenough & Woglom Co. 


Place a Christmas picture on 
an easel in the vestibule, as Margaret Tar- 
rant’s “The Star of Bethlehem,” Correg- 


Christmas. 


gio’s “The Holy Night,” Eduard Von 
Gebhardt’s “The Sermon on the Mount.” 
Light a candle in the sanctuary at dusk 
and invite the organist to play carols a 
half hour each evening. 


11. Listen together to Christmas rec- 
ords. 


12. Make Christmas candies and share 
both with shut-ins. 

13. Arrange for a Christmas film, or 
one on better group relations, to be shown 
to your community. 


14. Let some of the gifts be service 
ones, such as mending the hymn _ books 
for the church, or making a bulletin 
board, cleaning the lawn for a community 
nursery, baby sitting, or washing Dad’s 
car for a month. 


Out of these fun times, learning times, 


interviews, craft ventures, not only ideas 
but actual materials for worship will 
emerge. Be on the alert for these and 
use them. 


For the Junior High 
Worship Committee 


Christmas gives us the best occasion of 
all the year to think about the way God 
came into the world through Jesus and to 
worship him. How can you direct your 
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high. 
Faithful.” 
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worship in December to God rather than 
having programs about him or just about 
Christmas? 

Could you use Luke 2:10 and 14 as a 
guide for preparing your worship pro- 
grams: 

Teach us to Learn to Live Without Fear 
Make Us Desire Peace 

Create in Us Good Will Toward All Men 
“Glory to God in the Highest” 

“O, Come to Us, Abide With Us” 


December 3 


Teach Us to Learn to Live Without Fear 
Create a kinship with persons around 

the world by singing some carols of other 

countries and sharing Christmas stories 

of other lands. Carols may be such as: 

“Bring a Torch, Jeannette, Isabella” 
(French) 

“OQ Come, All Ye Faithful’ (Portuguese) 

“Silent Night” (German) 

“Go Tell it on the Mountain” (American) 


By E. O. HARBIN, author of 
THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


¢ Fun for everyone — 72 com- 
pletely planned, easy -to-give, 
inexpensive, original parties —- 
including clever invitations and 
decorations, games, stunts, 
songs, costumes, refreshments. 


Conveniently arranged: General 
parties, Family parties; Autumn 
parties, Winter parties, Spring 
parties, Summer parties — plus 


200 additional games, riddles, 
and stunts. 


$2.95—-352 pages—lIllustrated 
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‘Deck the Halls” (Welsh) 
“The First Noel’? (English) 

Recall in your service how people of 
these lands wait as you do for the Christ- 
mas celebration—some with anxiety over 
loved ones, some with fears of danger, 
threatened or real famine, others with 
thanksgiving at having found a new home. 

Meditate on what can be held in com- 
mon by all Christian people around the 
world which is stronger than fear, war or 
organized hate, using: Ephesians 3: 14-19, 
Romans 8:38-39 and Psalm 91, and the 
following quotations: 

“Fear decreases when we get beyond 
praying for personal safety to praying that 
no matter what happens we may be kept 
in the love of God.” (From an American 
in Burma during the Second World War.) 

‘Fear decreases when we desire good for 
all in our group as much as we desire 
good for ourselves.’ (A Christian psychol- 
ogist. ) 

“Fear decreases when we dedicate our- 
selves to right even though consequences 
of our decision may bring physical danger 
to us or unpopularity.” (A Southern Ne- 
gro who has learned not to fear and not 
to hate.) 

Use immediately following the medita- 
tion the last two stanzas of “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem.” The first two may 
be used earlier in the service if desired. 


December 10 


Make Us Desire Peace 

Let this worship be a prayer service for 
peace, remembering that we cannot really 
pray for peace without praying for those 
things which make for peace and working 
to help bring them about. Many think 
peace but are not willing to work for it. 
Have prayers written ahead of time by 
junior highs on the following seven ideas: 


Thanking God 

1.—for ties of friendliness being created 
around the world by exchange students, 
world jamborees and conferences of young 
people and adults. 

2.—for the church and its efforts 
through the World Council of Churches 
and Church World Service to relieve and 
rehabilitate the suffering of the world and 
unite Christian forces in cooperative: ac- 
tion. 
Asking God’s Forgiveness 

3.—on behalf of our nation for any su- 
perior attitudes, suspicions and hatreds. 


4.—for unbrotherly attitudes we may 
have expressed in our group and in our 
community. 

Petitioning God, the Father of all 
5.—that we may have Christian atti- 

tudes toward all the countries of the 

world. 
6.—for guidance of those who sit in the 

United Nations Organization and for those 

who direct the affairs of government. 
7.—for the work of the Church around 

the world. 

Hymns: “O Come All Ye Faithful’ may 
be used as a call to worship and “Hark 
the Herald Angels Sing” as a special 
peace song for the entire world. 

ScripTurRE PassaceEs: Isaiah 9:6-7a, Mi- 

cah 4:2-4 


December 17 
Create in Us a Will to Good 


If you have had a workshop for making 
religious Christmas greetings, plan this 
worship as a dedication of these as they 
go out on their tour of good will. If you 
have not had such a workshop, each per- 
son may bring some cards he is sending 
which have a good will intent. Have these 
addressed and stamped to drop in a spe- 
cial box at the altar. 

A worship center may be a map of the 
world with a Bible opened to “‘Go ye into 
all the world.” 

Use all stanzas of “It Game Upon a 
Midnight Clear.” 

The leader should indicate the purpose 
of the service even though it may have 
beén interpreted in the workshop. 

There should be a showing and reading 
of some of the greetings to be sent. In 
addition to the oft used Christina Rossetti 


and St. Francis greetings, such as these 
may be used: 
PRAYER: 


Help us rightly to remember the birth 
of Jesus, that we may share in the song of 
the Angels, the gladness of the shepherds, 
and the worship of the wise men. 

Close the door of hate, and open the 
door of love over the world. Let kindness 
come with every gift, and good desires 
with every greeting. 

Deliver us from evil by the blessing that 
Christ brings, and teach us to be merry 
with clear hearts. 

May the Christmas morning make us 
happy to be Thy children, and the Christ- 
mas evening bring us to our beds with 
grateful thoughts, forgiving and forgiven, 
for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


Rogert Louris STEVENSON 


God bless thy year— 

Thy coming in, thy going out; 
Thy rest, thy travelling about; 
The rough, the smooth— 

The bright, the drear— 

God bless thy year. 


Without good will there can be no peace; 
Without justice there can be no security; 
Without love there can be no harmony; 
Without faith we cannot go on; 

And without the Star of Bethlehem there 
can be no light to guide our faltering 
feet. 

Dr. AND Mrs. BENJAMIN Mays 


Nor can that endure which had not its 
foundations upon love. 
For love alone diminishes not, but shines 
with its own light; 
Makes an end of discord, 
softens the fires of hate, 
Restores peace in the world, 
brings together the sundered, 
Redresses wrong, 
aids all and injures none; 
And who so invokes its aid 
will find peace and safety, 
And have no fear of future ill. 
Act of Horodlo 1413 A.D. 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
COLERIDGE 


He who hurts another, harms himself, 
He who would help another, helps him- 
self: 
Where love is, there God is also. 
Toustoy 


In brotherhood and fellowship 
Too deep for race or creed, 

In faith made holy by the bonds 
Of common human need, 


International Journal of Religious Education 


In hopes united by that dream 
Of peace, for which we pray, 
This message of good will is sent 
To wish you joy today. 

Indicate briefly some of the various 
places in the world to which the cards are 
being sent. Then have the entire group 
rise and enter into the following cere- 
monial or better still write your own: 


I stand before the map of the world; 
before its countries stretched wide and its 
waters deep. I stand before its rivers 
lying like long crooked fingers across the 
land, fed forever from the streams, the 
snows and the rains of the mountains, 
pouring endlessly into the seas. 


Up and down the rivers people have 
their mansions and their squatted huts. 
Children are born and families fish the 
waters for food, or till the soil of its val- 
leys and countrysides. Some families work 
in factories and some in the dark interior 


Come and worship, 
Worship Christ, the newborn King. 
MoNnTGOMERY 


December 24 

Glory to God in the Highest! 

LEADER’S OPENING CoMMENT: The mean- 
ing of Christmas has always been in the 
eternal heart of God. We only sensed it 
a short time in the history of Jesus. Let 
us remember there is far more to Christ- 
mas than the glimpses of it which we 
think we see and know. In this praise 
service today may we catch something 
of the eternalness of it. 

Sing carols and make a special place 
in your program for the new carol you 
have learned and the puppet-drama you 
prepared to share with the kindergartners. 
Intersperse these with the following Scrip- 
ture passages arranged in special sequence: 


Sawyer in This Way to Christmas is of a 
little old German clockmaker, Hermann 
Joseph, who seeks to make the loveliest 
gift he can think of to take to the Christ 
child at the cathedral on Christmas eve. 
He worked for years on the gift, which 
was to be a clock shaped like a stable in 
which Mary knelt by a manger. The hours 
—three as kings, three as shepherds, three 
soldiers and three angels—came through 
the open door and as the hour struck 
knelt in adoration before the child while 
chimes played the ‘Magnificat.’ In ex- 
planation the clockmaker said: “Thou 
seest, it is not just on Sundays and holi- 
days that we should remember to worship 
the Krist Kindlein and bring him gifts— 
but every day, every hour.” 

The spirit of Jesus abides in hearts seek- 
ing to do the will of God. 


SCRIPTURE: 


of the earth. Sen Ste la ichoral uzeading) =~ Isaiah Read through the sermon on the mount 
_ How alike we are around the world: 9:6-7a. 5 in Matthew chapters 5-7 and cull some of 
living in our families, working and play- Various accounts of the birth: Luke ;,, important teachings for your group. 


ing, having fun and having sorrow, know- 
ing fear and security, needing food and 
clothing. 

On this day as I send into families of 
the world my wishes for good will I will 
make more room in my heart for all my 
brothers and sisters everywhere.® 


When cards are dropped at the altar 
sing together: 
Angels, from the realms of glory, 
Wing your flight o’er all the earth; 


Ye who sang creation’s story, 
Now proclaim Messiah’s birth: 


Come and worship, 


3Idea from ‘“‘Ceremonial of Maps’? in Girls’ 


Everyday Book. 


1:26-55; Luke 2:8-14 (choral reading) ; 
Luke 2:15-20; Matthew 1:18-2:14, 19, 
21-23; John 1:14; Revelation 21:1,3 
(choral reading). 


December 31 
“O Come to Us, Abide With Us” 

Let this be a time when we seek the 
Christmas joy, not for a day or a month 
but all through the year. Let it be a time 
when the picture, Gebhardt’s, “The Ser- 
mon on the Mount” or another picture of 
Jesus when he was at work, may be used 
on an easel as a worship center. 

LEADER’S INTRODUCTION: 
An old German legend retold by Ruth 


Paraphrase in your own words and for 
your own group’s situation the teachings 
you choose such as: 

Avoid hurting another person and our- 
selves through anger. (Matthew 5:21-26) 

Learn to love people who may not love 
us, in school, in the world. (5:43-48) 

Do good for goodness sake and not for 
reward or impression it may create. 
(6: 1-4) 

Learn how to know God’s presence and 
to pray. (6:5-15) 

Seek values which are lasting and not 
things which can be lost or destroyed. 
(6: 10-23) 

Learn to be generous in dealing with 
friends and family. (7:1-5) 
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Use a carol as “Joy to the World” with 
these prayer dedications and follow the 
worship with planned group action in 
keeping with your vows. 


Additional Christmas Resources 


(Order through your 
publishing house) 


denominational 


CAROLS 
Christmas Carols from Many Countries. 
Edited by Coleman and Jorgensen 
The World’s Best Christmas Carols. Ed- 
ited by J. E. Sturgis. 
The Oxford Book of Carols. 
University Press 


Oxford 


FILMSTRIPS 
When the 
thedral) 
Holy Child of Bethlehem (Cathedral) 
The First Christmas (Filmfox) 


Littlest Camel Knelt (Ca- 


SLIDES 
Holy Child of Bethlehem (Cathedral) 
Selections from the Life of Christ by 
Elsie Anna Wood 


Movine Pictures 
Merry Christmas (Vienna Choir Boys) 
Child of Bethlehem (Cathedral) 
RECORDS 
“In Clean Hay” (Gloria Chandler) 
“A Christmas Carol” (Dickens) 
“The Littlest Angel’? (Loretta Young) 
Victor records many carols 
BooKLeETS 
The Man Who Owned a Stable, by A. 
L. Currie 
The Story of the First Christmas, as re- 
corded by Luke and Matthew.  IIl- 
lustrated in color and black and 
white. , 
Christmas. Edited by Rudolph Haugan. 
The 19th yearly edition of the Amer- 
ican Annual of Christmas literature 
and art. 


Sete eh Young cople’s 


Departments 


By Calvin C. Meury* 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: Immanuel, God 
With Us 


For THE LEADER: 

An endeavor has been made to keep 
the idea expressed in the theme para- 
mount in each service, beginning with 
Advent Sunday when we prepare for the 
coming of the Christ Child. God speaks 
to us through the Bible on Universal Bible 
Sunday. In “Desire the Best Gifts,” we 
feel his guidance. Christmas and New 
Year’s Sundays would be meaningless to 
Christians without a sense of God’s pres- 
ence. 


December 3 
TuEeMe: God With Us in Advent 


Worsuip CENTER: Holman Hunt’s pic- 
ture, “The Light of the World” 
PreLuvE: “O Come, O Come Immanuel” 


OPENING PRAYER: 

Blessed be he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord. O God, who has given us 
the hope that thy Kingdom shall come 
on earth, make us ever ready for the signs 
of its coming. At the beginning of this 
Advent season, set our hearts and minds 
on Jesus Christ, thy gift to us. Amen. 
Hymn: “O Come, O Come Immanuel” 

(Have stanzas sung as solo with chorus 

as response by group.) 

LEADER: We are entering today on the 
glorious season of Advent marked by 
the four Sundays leading up to Christ- 
mas. It is a time of meditation and 
preparation for us all to make ready to 
receive the gift of the Christ Child. In 
the book of the prophet Isaiah, his com- 
ing is foretold: 

Scripture: Isaiah 9:2,6,7. 

Hymn: “Hark the Herald Angels Sing” 
(stanza 1) 


*Youth Director, Reformed Church in America. 
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Leaver: After the salutation of the angel 
who proclaimed to Mary that she was 
to be the mother of this Christ Child, 
Mary ran to the home of her cousin, 
Elizabeth, and burst forth in a song of 
joy which today we call the Magnificat. 
We find it in the first chapter of the 
Gospel of Luke: 


Scripture: Luke 1: 46-55 


Hymn: ‘Hark, the Herald Angels Sing” 
(stanzas 2 and 3) 


LEADER: Come, let us recite together our 
Affirmation of Faith in Christ: (Words 
of St. John arranged by the Principal 
Major of Ripon College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. This may be found in some 
hymnals or copies may be given to. all.) 


AFFIRMATION OF FAITH 

We believe that God is Spirit and they 
who worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth. 

We believe that God is Light and that 
if we walk in the light as he is in the 
light, we have fellowship one with an- 
other. 

We believe that God is Love and every- 
one that loveth is born of God and know- 
eth God. 

We believe that Jesus is the Son of God, 
and as many as are led by the spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God. 

We believe that Jesus is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life and that God sent 
his son into the world that the world 
should be saved through him. 

We believe that we are the children of 
God and that God hath given us eternal 
life, and that this life is in his son. 

We believe that if we confess our sins, 
he is faithful and just to forgive our sins. 

We believe that the world passeth away 
and the lust thereof, but he that doeth 
the will of God abideth forever. 


Hymn: “My Jesus, I Love Thee” 
PRAYER: O God, who in days of old 


didst make thyself known to prophets 
and poets and who didst reveal thy- 
self. to us in thy Son, Jesus Christ; 
help us to meditate on thy love toward 
us. May we feel that thou art with us 
daily as we try to live our Christian 
faith. Amen. 


December 10 


THEME: Universal Bible 
With Us in the Bible 
WorsHiIp CENTER: Open Bible leaning 
against world globe 

PRELUDE: Hymn tune, Serenity 

LEADER:—TLhis is Universal Bible Sunday. 
We will open our worship by reading: 

ScripTuRE: Psalm 19:7-14 

Hymn: “How Shall the Young Secure 
Their Hearts?” or “Thy Word Is Like 
a Garden, Lord” 

MepiTaTion: (It would be well to have 


these six paragraphs divided among six 
readers, if possible.) 


Sunday—God 


MEDITATIONS ON THE BIBLE 


I. The Bible as we know it today has 
been a long time in the making, through 
much suffering, sacrifice, research and de- 
votion. Ta Biblia, the first books, written 
in Hebrew on rolls of papyrus, were kept 
in chests in the temple. The earliest of 
the New Testament books were written in 
Greek. Early Bibles were all written by 
hand and were sometimes given as cher- 
ished gifts to friends. Young Christians 
were encouraged in daily Bible reading. 
In 250 A.D., Cyprian, a great church 
leader, in a letter to a young Christian 
wrote, “Your life should be one of earnest 
prayer and reading of the Bible; now you 
speaking to God, now God to you.” 

II. Early translations of the Bible were 
in Latin, the most notable being that 
of Jerome, called the Vulgate. Done in 
394 A.D., this became the standard ver- 
sion throughout the Middle Ages. There 
was no such language as English when 
the Bible was written. Christianity was 
brought to England in 600 A.D. It was 
not until the middle 1300’s that John 
Wyclif, hating the oppression and extor- 
tions of the poor, began the translation 
of the Bible to help them. He and his 
two helpers were imprisoned and tortured. 
Said Wyclif, “When men know Christ’s 
life, the priests should be ashamed of 
theirs.” 

III. Meantime we have come to the 
period of the Middle Ages. Freedom of 
religious thinking was unknown and lay- 
men were stoned for touching the Bible. 
There was much corruption and immor- 
ality among church officers. In October, 
1517, Martin Luther, a professor at the 
University of Wittenberg, Germany, nailed 
to the door of the Castle Church his 
ninety-five statements regarding the bad 
practices of the church. Thus began the 
Protestant Reformation and movements 
for religious freedom including the open 
Bible. By 1534 he had completed a Ger- 
man Bible. 


IV. In England, William Tyndale, a 
scholar, heard of Martin Luther. He 
found no help or sympathy in England 
at that time. He went to Germany where 
he found protection among the Lutherans 
and worked on an English Bible. He so 
roused Roman Catholic authorities by his 
translations and marginal comments that 
he was hounded, persecuted and finally 
thrown in prison. Here he finished a 
large part of the Old Testament in 
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English before he was put to death by 
strangling. 

V. About seventy years after Tyndale, 
King James commissioned 54 scholars to 
prepare a revision of the official Bishop’s 
Bible. In 1611, the masterpiece we know 
as the King James version of our Holy 
Bible was published. It lives, as someone 
has aptly said, like music that cannot be 
forgotten. However, in the three hundred 
years since it was written, the English 
language has changed greatly and many 
of the words used in the King James 
version now mean something directly oppo- 
site from their original sense. Moreover, 
new discoveries of ancient texts and new 
light on the original Greek have shown 
that there were many errors in the ver- 
sion. New translations have been made 
from time to time to carry forward the 
tradition of putting the Bible into the 
language of the people. The most notable 
of these is the new “authorized” version 
which is now in preparation by a group of 
scholars at the request of the Protestant 
denominations.1 This is the Revised Stand- 
ard Version. The New Testament was pub- 
lished in 1945 and no doubt many of you 
have copies of it. The complete Bible is to 
be published in 1952. 


VI. Throughout the centuries the Bible 
has been translated over and over again 
into other languages as well as English. 
Today the Bible is universal indeed. 
Through the work of missionaries and 
scholars it has been translated from the 
original tongues into languages and dia- 
lects, many of which had never before 
been put into writing. Not many years ago 
the one-thousandth translation of the 
whole or part of the Bible into a lan- 
guage or dialect was completed. The Bible 
is an open book to inspire men every- 
where. 

“Word of the ever-living God, 

Will of the Glorious Son; 

Without thee, how could earth be trod, 

Or heaven itself be won?” 


1See ‘‘What’s Happening”’ section of this issue 
for photograph of Old Testament scholars.—Editor. 
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Hymn: “Lamp of Our Feet” 


Prayer: Dear Father, increase our un- 
derstanding of the Bible. Help us to 
appreciate the struggles of those who 
suffered to preserve it for us. May we 
read it more regularly and earnestly, 
that thou mayest speak to us and teach 
us thy will through its pages. Amen. 


December 17 
TueME: Desire the Best Gifts 


PRELUDE: ‘“‘Give of Your Best to the 


Master” 


CaLL To WorsHIP: 
Look to this day! 
For it is life, the very life of life. 
In its brief course lie all the varieties 
and realities of your existence: 
The bliss of growth; 
The glory of action; 
For yesterday is already a dream, and 
tomorrow is only a vision; 
But today, well lived, makes every yes- 
terday 
A dream of happiness, and every to- 
morrow a vision of hope. 
Look well, therefore, to this day! 
Such is the salutation of the dawn! 
—FROM THE SANSKRIT 


Hymn: “Give of Your Best to the Mas- 


ter? 
ScripTuRE: Philippians 4: 4-9 


Prayer: O Lord, our God, grant us grace 
to desire thee with our whole heart; 
that so desiring we may seek and find 
thee; and so finding thee may love; and 
loving thee, may hate those sins from 
which thou hast redeemed us. Amen. 

—AnseELm (1033-1109) 


Mepitation: ‘The Power of the Good 


Desire” 


Reader I: Every now and then I come 
upon this arresting statement in a book or 
speech—“The average man has nothing to 
do with progress except to hold it back.” 
; AGE Well, what do you think about 
it! 

Reader I: I think there is some truth 
in it. Didn’t the average man ridicule 
Copernicus when he believed the earth 
was round? Didn’t he laugh at Columbus 
when he ventured on the sea of discovery? 
Didn’t he look upon Robert Fulton’s idea 
of a steamship as foolishness? Didn’t he 
crucify Jesus Christ who came to free the 
people of the world from their sins? 


Leader: There seems to be plenty of 
evidence to show that we average folk 
are like dragging anchors retarding the 
progress of humanity. 


Reader II: That is all very interesting, 
so far as you have gone. But have you 
gone far enough? Doesn’t our Christianity 
teach us the importance of every indi- 
vidual and isn’t our democracy based on 
faith in the common man? I believe that 
no one of us needs to be a retarder of 
progress just because he is not a genius. 

Leader: I like your hopeful attitude. 
ne you tell us why you believe as you 

o! 

Reader II; Did you catch the theme of 
our worship today—‘‘Desire the Best 
Gifts”? In his first letter to the Corinthi- 
ans, the apostle Paul wrote that not all of 
us could be apostles, teachers or miracle 
workers but we can desire earnestly the 
best gifts. 


Leader: If we do that, then you ‘be- 
lieve we will not hold back progress? 
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Reader II: Yes, and what is more, we 
will do much to advance progress. We 
may not be creative geniuses and produce 
the finer things of life, but when enough 
of us love them and want them and 
create a demand for them, we get them. 
So I believe that good desire in average 
people is one of the most powerful fac- 
tors in progress. 

Reader I: I believe that, too. 

Leader: During the Advent season, we 
adore and love Him who draws the best 
out of people. 

Hymn: “Joy to the World” 


CLosinc PRAYER: Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me. Cast me not away from thy 
presence; and take not thy holy spirit 
from me. Amen. 


December 24 
THEME: God With Us at Christmas 
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WorsuHip CENTER: 
surrounded by greens, with six red 
candles on each side of the white one. 


PRELUDE: Medley of familiar carols. 


CALL To WorsHIP: 
A candle is a lovely thing; 
It makes no noise at all, 
But softly gives itself away 
While quite unselfish it grows small. 


So like the stars in Bethlemen’s skies, 
That showed the road the Wise Men 
trod, 
The Christmas candle exemplifies 
The Christ, the Son of God. 


CaroLt: “Angels, from the Realms of 
Glory” (Stanzas sung by choir or quar- 
tet, chorus response by group.) 


BO The Prophecy: Micah 5:2, Isaiah 


Girt: The Fulfillment: Luke 2: 
CANDLE LicuTinc SERVICE: 


Leader: For centuries the world had 
been waiting for the coming. of One who 
would dispel the darkness of sin and 
sorrow. His coming had been foretold by 
prophets. With the birth of Jesus, the 
prophecy was fulfilled. This pure white 
candle is a symbol of his life. (While 
Leader lights candle, choir sings softly 
first stanza of “Silent Night.’’) 

While on earth he called about him 
twelve Apostles whom he trained to carry 
on his work. (If possible have six red 
candles on each side of the large white 
candle. While they are being lighted from 
the white candle, choir sings first stanza 
of “Joy to the World.’’) 


So the Apostles began to carry that 
light into the dark places of the earth. 
Nearly twenty centuries have gone by 
since then. There is still much darkness 
in the world and great need for the light 
of that life. The message from God to us 
this day is for us to keep Christ in 
Christmas by our prayers, our gifts and 
our lives, and to keep .on being light- 
bearers in our homes, our communities 
and our world. 


Carot: “As With Gladness Men of Old” 
LEADER: Let us join in 


A Litany or CuristMAs DEDICATION 
Leader: God, the Father of us all, pre- 


pare us for the coming of the Christ 
Child. 


Response: Help us to rid our hearts of 
selfishness, of thoughtlessness and petty 
concerns. 


Leader: As we worship thee, kindle 
within us the joy of the shepherds watch- 
ing on the hillside. 


_ Response: Cast out our sin, and enter 
in; be born in us today. 

Leader: As wise men were guided by 
the star; 

Response: So may we be guided by the 
light of his spirit. 

Leader: In the light of the spirit, help 
us to see the dark places in our lives and 
in our world. 

Response: Enable us to conquer evil, to 
do good and to share thy love. 

Leader: As the wise men brought their 
gifts of gold, frankincense and myrrh; 


Response: So may we joyfully give of 
ourselves and our substance in service. 


1-20 


Carot: “Light of the World, We Hail 
Thee” 
BENEDICTION: 


May the star of God keep shining 
Even when your skies are gray. 


Large white candle 


May the peace of God be round you 
Where ever be your way. 


May the care of God be o’er you 
To guard you in life’s fray 
May God’s great love be with you 
To cheer. you Christmas Day.” 
December 31 
God With Us in the New Year 
PRELUDE: “Standing at the Portal” 
From “The Gate of 


THEME: 


CaLL To WorsHIP: 
the Year” 

And I said to the man who stood at the 
gate of the year: 

“Give me-a_light that I may tread safely 
into the unknown!” 

And he replied: 

“Go out into the darkness and put your 
hand into the Hand of God. 

“That shall be to thee better than light 
and safer than a known way.” 

—M. Lourse Haskins? 
Hymn: “Standing at the Portal” 
Scripture: John 1: 1-5 


READER: (This could be made effective if 
given by a girl dressed in white.) 

I am the New Year. 

I am an unspoiled page in your book of 
time. 

I am your next chance at the art of 
living. 

I am your opportunity to practice what 
you have learned during another twelve 
months about life. 

All that you sought and found not is hid- 
den in me, waiting for you to search it 
out with a more single purpose. 

All the good that you tried for and 
achieved not is mine to grant when your 
effort be less hindered by conflicting 
desire. 

That which you dreamed but dared not, 
all that you hoped but willed not, the 
faith that you claimed but had not, 
these slumber lightly waiting to be awak- 
ened at the touch of a strong purpose. 

I am your opportunity to give yourself in 
a new allegiance and understanding to 
him who said, “Behold, I make all 
things new.”’ I am the New Year. 

—Prrcy R. Haywarp* 

SpeciaL Music: Quartet of young people 
sing “Another Year Is Dawning.” 

LEADER: We look over the past year. We 
see joys, we see sorrows and hardships, 
we see mistakes and disappointments. 
We see accomplishments. Whatever has 
happened, we as Christians, should be 
stronger for our experiences. Much may 
have happened to us but nothing should 
conquer the spirit within us. We are 
glad for the past year. As we go into 
the new year, let us renew our covenant 
with God by reading responsively the 
first sixteen verses of Psalm 119. 


RESPONSIVE READING: Psalm 119: 1-16 
PRAYER: 
Another year is dawning, dear Father 
let it be 
In working or in waiting, another year 
with Thee. 


Hymn: “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus’ 


BENEDICTION: So teach us to number our 
days, that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom. (Psalm 90:12.) 


2Written by a Junior in an orphanage at Syra- 
cuse, New York, and used through the courtesy of 
Edward F. Hammeken. 

’English, contemporary. Taken from Enriching 
Worship by A. J. W. Myers. Harper Bros. 

Used by permission of author. 
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Parsonage Doorway 

By Anna Laura Gebhard. Nashville, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 144 p., 
$1.75. 

In this delightful little book, the story of 
the minister and his wife, begun in Rural 
Parish! is continued as they go to another 
parish in a small town. Most of the book, 
however, is about the four small children 
in their home. They are bright, active 
children, who get into their full quota of 
mischief, and many of the anecdotes about 
them are hilarious. What makes the book 
unusual, however, is the spiritual tone 
which pervades it. The mother, who is 
doing the writing, is able to see beyond the 
outward circumstances, whether funny or 
sad, into their real meaning. 

This book would do more to explain 
what is meant by “a Christian home” than 
many textbooks on the subject. It might 
well be given to every couple upon the 
birth of their first child. Through its in- 
fluence on the father and mother it would 
be worth far more to the infant than a 
silver mug or an electric blanket. It is also 
the perfect Christmas gift. 

L. W. 


The Better Christmas 


By Hight C. Moore. Nashville, Board- 
man Press, 1948. 60 p. $1.00. 


This is a Christmas gift book that could 
well arrive some time in advance of the 
‘day. For it gives a variety of practical 
suggestions for having a better Christmas 
—-suggestions that will have their best re- 
sults if given time. The proposals run all 
the way from letting the hands fall at the 
side and relaxing the taut facial muscles, 
through such things as forgiving) your 
work associates who nag you, making 
your own harsh words right, getting out 
of your ruts, all the way through to re- 
making the Christian ideals and purposes 
for which you live. So, for us all, may 
it be a better Christmas! 

P.R.H. 


Prince of Egypt 


By Dorothy Clarke Wilson. Philadel- 
phia, The Westminster Press, 1949. 423 p. 
$3.50. 

From the dramatic first sentence that 
pictures that mighty military machine, the 
Egyptian army, grinding to a confused 
halt because the sacred bird had flown the 
coop, to the grand finale with the escape 
of the Hebrews from Egypt, this is a 
powerful story. In between, Moses, a 
Prince still in his teens, on a grand lark 
with the Army at the beginning, moves 
through the phases of his life well known 
to the reader of the Bible, and some en- 
tirely new, to the Red Sea. 

The reader senses the modern implica- 
tions of the situation through a moving 
story of strong characters, well developed 
plot, suspense, tragedy, romance, and cul- 
mination of forces within events. True, 
the drama and the movement would come 
along faster and with more power if the 
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details of living had been cut down so as 
to make the dramatic conflict between 
two ideals in Egyptian life more vivid and 
continuous. For the culmination of these 
in the final Dead Sea scene is very power- 
ful and profound. And the new insight 
into the Bible and life that this culmina- 
tion brings would be a lasting benefit to 
most church folk. 
P.R.H. 


The Valley of the Shadow 


By Hans Lilje. Philadelphia, The 
Muhlenberg Press, 1950. 128 p. $1.25. 


Here is a modern St. Paul writing in 
bonds to his fellow Christians. The dread- 
ed knock of the Gestapo on Dr. Lilje’s 
door came one Saturday afternoon in late 
August 1944 as he was preparing for his 
Sunday services. From then on he was a 
prisoner of the Nazis until the arrival of 
the American troops in April 1945. 

Dr. Lilje was falsely suspected of be- 
ing an accomplice in the July attempt 
upon the life of Hitler. His anti-Nazi 
attitudes and public utterances were well 
known. In prison, all manner of indigni- 
ties were endured: near starvation, the 
threat of torture and execution, Allied 
bombings, and the spectacle of human 
brutality made the days and nights hid- 
eous. Yet his Christian faith held firm. 
The Bible yielded undreamed-of riches. 
Prayer and meditation saved him from 
nervous and spiritual collapse. 

On Christmas Eve, Dr. Lilje was un- 
expectedly allowed to celebrate the Holy 
Communion. The prison Commandant, 
touched by the approaching festival, al- 
lowed him to go to the cell of a fellow 
prisoner. A third prisoner, a violinist, had 
an instrument brought to him and was 
aliowed to play a Communion chorale. 
A silver cup and bread and wine were 
provided, and the Holy Supper was cele- 
brated that Christmas Eve 1944 in a 
German cell with the participants a con- 
demned man, two other prisoners, and 
the prison commandant. 

This is a stirring and powerful book, 
telling the old story of those who “climbed 
the steep ascent of heaven through peril, 
toil, and pain.” 

G.E.K. 


Responsible Christianity 


By Justin Wroe Nixon. New York 17, 
Harper and Brothers, 1950. 190 p. $2.50. 


This is another in the parade of books 
which critically analyzes contemporary 
troubles, outlines basic religious facts, and 
charts the cultural future. 

In analyzing the present the author sees 
fascism and naturalism as the betes noire 
of modern life. These two forces have 
set the ‘‘mental climate” of our day and 
their effect is to rob man of freedom— 
and hence of responsibility. 

In chapter two Nixon characterizes man 
as “an amphibian”; he lives also in an 
eternal dimension. Living in this realm, 
man encounters the substance—Holy God, 


Holy Way of Life, Holy Community, and 
Holy Destiny, and bears the fruits—rever- 
ence, discipline, peace of mind, and free- 
dom of religion. But this substance and 
these fruits do not exhaust basic religious 
truth; one must embrace Christ as the 
revelation of God’s innermost essence— 
Love. Being a Christian means living out 
this conviction. 

Important consequences will follow 
from such living: we will realize ‘the 
supreme dignity of the human person”; 
we will fervently work for and in the 
church; and we will thus usher in “fa new 
apostolic age.” Thus we have Christian 
responsibility—work for the new age by 
establishing a Christian climate of opinion. 

Nixon’s material would be more per- 
suasive if it were more clearly presented. 
The reader is obliged, occasionally, to 
ooze from focus to focus. The book also 
is somewhat repetitious. However, Re- 
sponsible Christianity is very stimulating, 
and very welcome, reading. 

E.G.M. 


lran Past and Present 


By Donald N. Wilber. Princeton, New 
Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1948. 
234 p. $3.00. 


With interest this year focused upon the 
Near East in the missionary program of 
the Protestant Church, Mr. Wilbur’s book 
on Iran becomes a valuable resource vol- 
ume. Compiled from a careful study of all 
available resources touching many phases 
of the history and life of Iran and from 
the author’s personal acquaintance with 
the country over a good many years of 
residence there, the book is a storehouse 
ef information compressed into less than 
250 pages. 

The first half of the book is devoted to 
a survey of the history and culture of 
Tran from the earliest records and evi- 
dences available. The second half is de- 
voted to the modern situation in Iran, 
giving a broad survey of the economic, 
political, and social aspects of the coun- 
try. As a book to arouse interest in, as 
well as an understanding of Iran, Mr. 
Wilber’s work can be highly recom- 
mended. 

Tcuns 


Religion Makes Sense 


By Randolph Crump Miller. Chicago, 
Wilcox and Follett, 1950. 308 p. $3.00. 


The author, a professor of the philos- 
ophy of religion, has succeeded in pre- 
senting a religious belief in simple termi- 
nology so that every layman will find 
the book both interesting and valuable in 
constructing a Christian belief. Dr. Miller 
has covered almost every phase of the 
life and work of the church and the 
members of the church. He writes in a 
simple but colorful and fast moving style, 
using dramatic and illustrative stories as 
well as probing the deepest religious prob- 
lems. 

Although one may differ with the 
author at various points, it is easy to 
discern that he has written from the 
sincerest convictions possible. Highly rec- 
ommended for use with laymen in the 
church. 

D.S. 
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LIVING FOR CHRIST 


—An Inspiring Series Of 


Vi 


1. Why Do We Live? 


39 Frames, Black & White, $3.00 


2. Guide for LIVING 
3. Guide for SERVING 
4. Guide for GIVING 


Above 3 Filmstrips available 
only as acomplete set. 126 


Frames, Black & White, $9.00 
See Your Dealer 


CHURGH-cRAFT T 
Easy 
or write direct 
3312 LINDELL: BLVD. + ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


About the Gospels 


By C. H. Dodd. New York, Cambridge 
University Press, 1950. 45 p. $1.00. 


This small book is written in simple, 
easily understood language. It gives a 
fresh picture of the world in which the 
Gospels were written, and describes the 
special characteristics of each of the four 
writers. It might well be recommended 
as required reading for anyone attempting 
to teach the life of Christ. 


Filmstrips are 
furnished with 
Study Guides 


Le. Ww. 


Parables of Crisis 


By Edwin McNeill Poteat. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1950. 255 p. $2.75. 


Dr. Poteat, now in a North Carolina 
Baptist pulpit, discusses helpfully sixteen 
parables told during the latter days of 
Jesus’ ministry. As the clouds gathered 
and as issues came to a head, the parables 
seemed to reflect the mounting tension of 
these eventful days. Added weight and 
urgency characterized these later utter- 
ances. 

There will be many insights here for 
the careful reader. You may sometimes 
feel that there is more “reading into” 
than “reading out of” in the discussions. 
But they are fresh, provocative and often 
illuminating. 

G. ELK. 


White Witch Doctor 


By Louis A. Stinetorf. Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1950. 276 p. $3.00. 


This novel of a missionary nurse’s expe- 
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riences in the Belgian Congo during the 
1920s and 1930s is full of exciting inci- 
dents and makes absorbing reading. While 
fictitious in form, it is based on the expe- 
riences of actual missionaries in the field, 
and the matter of fact, documentary style 
gives it an autobiographical flavor. Many 
will welcome the outspoken description of 
the missionary’s side of the “big game 
hunters’”” expeditions. 


Although an effective and _ readable 
book, it is not more so than others with 
the same background, notably Dr. Davis’ 
“My Ten Years in the Congo.” Perhaps 
the most interesting thing about it is that 
it is a Literary Guild selection and—will 
thus reach a public much wider than that 
usually reached by missionaries’ stories. 

L. W. 


Always There Is God 


By Bobbie Trent. Nashville 2, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1950. -$2.00. 


God’s on-going process of creation from 
the beginning of the world to the pres- 
ent time is the theme of this book writ- 
ten for children but also of interest to 
the adult. Bible truths are interpreted 
by interesting pictures and poetic language. 
Children’s leaders will find this book use- 
ful in helping children realize that God is 
eternal and his works are continuous. 

A.L. G. 


The Mind's Adventure 


By Howard Lowry. Philadelphia 7, The 
Westminster Press, 1950. 154 p. $2.50. 

This is another book which character- 
izes our present predicament, tells how 
we got that way, maps out what ought to 
be, and foretells the future. The Mind’s 
Adventure is different in that it does all 
this around the subject of religion and 
liberal college education. It contains some 
clever phrases and penetrating judgments 
—-and has a vigorous Christian bias. 


In chapter 1, Lowry presents our pre- 
dicament as a concentration on means “‘to 
the disregard of ends” (p. 15). In a 
word, we are secular, humanistic, and 
the bankruptcy of this way of life is in- 
creasingly obvious. So we must do some- 
thing. 

But what can we do? First of all let 
us rehearse some history about the rela- 
tion of colleges to religion, and then find 
the proper relation between liberal edu- 
cation and religion. He finds by defini- 
tion that liberal education involves re- 
ligion. Why is it, then, that religion has 
so small part in “liberal education’’? 
Because the “cult of objectivity” is in the 
college saddle! Examination of this ‘“‘ob- 
jectivity” reveals that it is the naive “con- 
ception of reason as an impeccable judge 
holding antiseptic court in a vacuum” 
(pie25)).. 

The church college provides a proper 
example of liberal education. ‘Christian 
education is not just education plus a 
set of rules, prescribed courses in the 
Bible, and opportunities for worship” (p. 
103) but “a community ... of teachers 
and students who confess Jesus Christ as 
their Savior and Lord” (p. 102). Hence 
it is critically important to have well- 
trained, Christian teachers . . . teachers 


who continue their own academic explora- 
tions and cultivate sensitive inquiry among 
their students . . . both in class and out. 

If we will but support properly our 
Christian colleges and manage to get re- 
ligious studies into our public universities 
and colleges, the last half of the century 
will take a definite turn for the better. 
Already there is a real demand from stu- 
dents that courses be meaningfully re- 
lated and that the significance of data be 
dealt with. Hence the time is ripe. 

It is obvious from what has been said 
above that this book is very worthwhile. 
Here are 143 pages of stimulation which 
persons responsible for higher education 
can ill afford to miss. 

E.G.M. 


Your Life Counts 


Edited by Hoover Rupert. Nashville, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 157 p. 
$1.75. 

This small book has many contributors 
who attempt to share their convictions 
that each individual is important and can 
make his life count for the extending of 
the Kingdom of God. Although there 
tends to be a great deal of repetition in 
each of the chapters, young people will 
no doubt find much value in using this in 
youth discussions and even for their own 
private reading. 

The outstanding chapter is, “Building 
Christian Fellowship,” by Karl E. Downs. 
This chapter not only presents current 
problems of today, but ways in which 
young people who are truly Christian in 
a Christian fellowship, can help to solve 
some of those problems. 

D.S. 


God's Gold 


By Sandford Fleming. Philadelphia, The 
Judson Press, 1949. 216 p. $2.00. 


This is a denominational book, by a 
denominational man, about the first dec- 
ade of that denomination’s work in one 
state. And it measures up well within that 
limitation. Dr. Fleming, President of 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, has 
dipped into the history of his denomina- 
tion with the skill of a trained historical 
scholar and brought the record to life. 
The first Baptist home missionary has his 
long trip interrupted at Panama just long 
enough to be overtaken by the horde of 
adventurers evoked by the gold strike that 
was only a mild-eyed rumor when the 
missionary left New York. And from then 
on the Baptist “beginnings” are so inter- 
woven with gold that the neat choice of 
a title for the book became inevitable. 


These early years are carried through 
the usual stages of obstacles overcome, 
small starts made, opportunities grasped, 
and solid foundations laid. The outstand- 
ing personality of this period is Rev. O. C. 
Wheeler, whose dramatic services paral- 
leled and were intertwined with the dra- 
matic developments of the new state it- 
self. He fitted admirably the demands of 
foundation-laying and practiced the prin- 
ciples of that ecumenicity now so promi- 
nent among us, though there is no 
evidence that he had to struggle with our 
word for it. 

P.R.H. 
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Living Joyously 
By Kirby Page. New York, Rinehart & 
Co., 1950. 380 p. $1.50. 


Today Is Mine 
By Thomas Curtis Clark. New York, 


al and interesting. 


ensive, practic 
comme ‘ elp pastors and 


It will do much to . ee 
day School superinten ents 55 
on re A. Weigle, Yale Divinity School. 
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LEADING A SUNDAY 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


By RALPH D. HEIM 


Author of HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS 


An excellent Study of the details and 
Principles involved in the leadership of 
@ Sunday Church School. Thorou h 
and amply supplied with illo setts 
material, this book offers both Specific 


P- An important addi- 
literature of Christian 
@ text for students anda 
Sunday School leaders. 


the 
Education, as 


handbook for 


"This book lifts the horizons of a 
leaders of the Sunday School. Roadc® e, 
comprehensive .. .” Earl F. Zeigler. 


368 pp, $4.7 5 at all book stores 
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today. 


tation. 


Christian life. 


A New Daily Devotional Manual— 


Through Christ Our Lord 


by GEORGIA HARKNESS 


—Based on Jesus’ Memorable Words 


e Unique in the field of Christian devotions, this man- 
ual brings the principal recorded words of Jesus— 
arranged systematically for five months’ study, inter- 
preted and applied to the needs of men and women 


e Each daily reading centers around a Gospel passage 
—giving the heart of the scripture, indicating a longer 
unit for reading, and offering a brief, straightforward 
explanation. Searching, penetrating questions for self- 
examination lead the way to wholehearted dedication to 
Christ. A deeply personal prayer ends each day’s medi- 


e For daily prayer and meditation—for family worship 
and group devotional services—here are 147 richly re- 


warding readings, each firmly grounded in the Master’s 
words, each leading deeper and deeper into a true 


At Your Bookstore... (DCbingdlon—Cobeibauy 
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Harper & Bros., 1950. 372 p. $1.50. 


Friends of God 


By Costen J. Harrell. Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 158 p. $1.25. 


Windows Toward God 


By Charles H. Schmitz. Nashville, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 192 p. 
$1.25. 


Feed My Lambs 


By H. T. Vriesen. Green Bay, Wis., 
Reliance Publishing Co., 1950. 387 p. 
$3.00. 


There must be a widespread and keenly 
felt need for guidance in the devotional 
life, or there would not be so many books 
published for this purpose. The five con- 
sidered here are similar in that each 
contains short, daily readings. This seems 
to assume the value of regular worship 
and also that only a small amount of 
time will be allotted to it by the average 
person. The books vary in content from 
the very simple to the quite mature. 


Dr. Clark and Dr. Page have both 
drawn upon years of experience as anthol- 
ogists to bring together collections of 
devotional materials for persons of educa- 
tion and literary taste. In both books 
there are daily themes, quotations from 
various authors, and prayers. In Living 
Joyously, the quotations are longer, the 
prayers very short, and a Bible reference 
is given. In Today Is Mine, the message 
and the prayer on each page (both usually 
quoted) are of about equal length and 
there are in addition Bible passages and 
selected poems. 

Windows Toward God, by Schmitz, and 
the new edition of Bishop Harrell’s Friends 
of God are both small and more popular 
in style. They would be useful in a family 
with children as well as for individual 
reading. Windows Toward God was writ- 
ten by a Baptist minister who is a leader 


e From the scripture, 
prayers, and soul-prob- 
ing questions in this 
unique devotional man- 
ual will come a deeper 
and richer understand- 
ing of what it means 
to be a Christian. 


160 Pages 
Pocket Size for 
Your Convenience 


$1.25 


in the field of radio broadcasting and is 
based on radio devotionals. They reflect 
the vividness and personal quality of such 
material. Friends of God is based on pas- 
toral messages which first appeared on 
a local church bulletin. Both contain read- 
ings and prayers and Bishop Harrell’s 
adds a daily Bible text. 

Feed My Lambs is not strictly a devo- 
tional book, but is rather a book of Bible 
readings designed for daily family worship 
throughout one year. Each large page 
contains a Bible selection, usually a nar- 
rative, retold by the author with many 
direct quotations from the Bible. No at- 
tempt“is made to interpret the text or to 
give historical setting. A group of prayers 
is included at the end. The book contains 


a number of photographs of scenes from 
Bible lands. 


Additional Books Received 


*Tue ArT oF THE RHYTHMIC CHOIR. 
By Margaret Palmer Fisk. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1950. 205 p. $2.50. 


*THE Biinp Spor in AMERICAN Pus- 
Lic EpucaTion. By Clyde Lemont Hay. 
New York 11, The Macmillan Company, 
1950. 110 p. $2.00. 


*BurtpiInc Up Your CONGREGATION. 
By Willard A. Pleuthner. Chicago 5, Wil- 
cox and Follett Company, 1950. 135 p. 
$2.50. 

Curist THE GREAT UNKNown. By 
Princess Wilhelmina of the Netherlands. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, 1950. 31 p. 
$.25. Her Royal Highness Princess Wil- 
helmina, formerly Queen of the Nether- 
lands, writes of her faith in Jesus Christ. 
Much of the world’s woe has come about 
because Christ has become the Great Un- 
known. This booklet, originally sent as a 
message to the World Convention of 
Christian Education, is the testimony of 
an indomitable spirit with a strong Chris- 
tian faith. 

*Facts oF Lire AnD Love. By Evelyn 
Millis Duvall. New York 7, Association 
Press, 1950. 360 p. $3.00. 

*FaitH, PurrPos—E AND Power. By 
James P. Warburg. New York 16, Farrar, 
Straus and Company, 1950. 180 p. $2.00. 


*How To OrcGANIzE Your GUIDANCE 
ProcramM. By Edward L. Harden. Chi- 
cago, Science Research Associates, 1950. 
70 p. $1.50. 

*TuHe Lire AND Times OF MartTIN 
Lutuer. By J. H. Merle D’Aubigne. 
Chicago, Moody Press, 1950. 559 p. $3.50. 

No Room ror Him. By Amos I. Du- 
shaw, Brooklyn 26, The Tolerance Press, 
1950. 127 p. $1.50. 


RECREATION ACTIVITIES FOR ADULTS. 
Prepared by National Recreation Associa- 
tion. New York 7, Association Press, 1950. 
178 p. $3.00. All kinds of table and floor 
games, sports, skits, musical games, water 
sports, and other recreational activities for 
adults. Especially useful for young adult 
groups and family church night commit- 
tees. 

*Richt Here, Richt Now! By Mar- 
garet T. Applegarth. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. 269 p. $2.75. 


*Srories FROM Hoty Writ. By Helen 
Waddell. New York 11, The Macmillan 
Company, 1950. 244 p. $2.75. 


Tue TEAKwoop PuLrir AND OTHER 
SToRIES FOR JuNioR Worsuip. By Alice 
Greer Kelsey. Nashville 2, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1950. 159 p. $1.75. 


*To be reviewed. 
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Members of the Old Testament Section of the American Standard Bible 
Committee are shown above at work in their office in the Yale University 
Divinity School last summer. The members are (left to right): LeRoy Waterman, 
Professor of Semitics, University of Michigan; William R. Taylor, Principal of 
the University College, Professor of Oriental Languages and Head of the 
Department, the University of Toronto; J. Philip Hyatt, Professor of Old Testa- 
ment, Vanderbilt University; Fleming James, Professor of Old Testament and 
Dean Emeritus, School of Theology, University of the South; James Muilenburg, 
Davenport Professor of Hebrew and Cognate Languages, Union Theological 
Seminary; Luther A. Weigle, Dean Emeritus of the Yale Divinity School and 
Chairman of the Standard Bible Committee; George Dahl, Holmes Professor 
Emeritus of Hebrew Language and Literature at Yale; Miss Leonora A. Hoern- 
lein, Secretary to the Standard Bible Committee; Herbert G. May, Professor 
of Old Testament Language and Literature, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College; William A. Irwin, Professor of Old Testament Language and 
Literature, the University of Chicago; and Millar Burrows, Winkley Professor 


of Biblical Theology at Yale. 


Toledo Weekday Schools 
Celebrate 35th Anniversary 


TOLEDO, Ohio.—Tthe 35th anniver- 
sary of weekday religious education in 
Toledo is being celebrated this year in a 
variety of ways. Miss Jean ATWELL, 
chairman of the Weekday Church Schools 
Committee of the Toledo Council of 
Churches, has been working on the pro- 
gram for the celebration for more than a 
year. On September 19, some 10,000 
teachers and pupils took part in the open- 
ing of Toledo’s new Union Station with a 
special program followed by a parade. 
The regular Fall Institute for the teach- 
ers was conducted September 29 and 30. 
The next big event is a pageant to be 
given in one of the high schools on 
November 12. This was written by Mrs. 
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JEANNETTE PARCHER, a teacher in the 
weekday schools. 

The Toledo Released Time Program is 
the second oldest in the country, having 
been started shortly after the Gary, Indi- 
ana program began, in 1915. The schools 
have been held uninterruptedly since their 
beginning, with the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of the Toledo Board of Education. 
Registrations for the current year are ex- 
pected to exceed last year’s figure of 5,333. 
Classes are offered to fourth, fifth and 
sixth grade pupils from 38 schools in the 
Toledo area. The weekday church schools 
are under the supervision of the Rev. H. 
CoLeMAN Lams, Director of the Christian 
Education Department of the Toledo 
Council of Churches. Rev. C. Ciark 
Suepp, Executive Secretary, states that 
more than half of the Council’s annual 


budget of $41,000 goes for the Christian 
Education Department. 


Councils in Action 


CHICAGO, Ill—Tue Rev. Atton M. 
MortTer, Executive Secretary of the St. 
Paul, Minnesota Council of Churches, has 
accepted the position of Executive Direc- 
tor of the Chicago Sunday Evening Club. 
This Club is considered the nation’s oldest 
and most outstanding interdenominational 
Sunday night religious forum. It brings 
top religious leaders from every part of 
the nation to Orchestra Hall for a weekly 
two-hour Sunday evening program which 
also includes some of the city’s finest mu- 
sical talent. 


Mr. Motter is a graduate of Gettysburg 
College and Gettysburg Seminary and is 
an ordained clergyman of the United Lu- 
theran Church. He served as the pastor 
of the Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, from 1933. Since 
that time he has been in St. Paul, where 
he has been responsible for directing the 
interdenominational program of over 75 
Protestant churches. He is also treasurer of 
the Association of Council Secretaries. 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—Dr. Ivan M. 
GOULD, executive secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Council of Christian Education 
recently announced that a survey was 
being undertaken to evaluate the effective- 
ness of cooperative Christian education in 
Pennsylvania. The study is made possible 
by a grant from the Howard Heinz En- 
dowment of Pittsburgh. It will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Roserrt R. Powexi of 
Alliance, Ohio, professor of Religion at 
Mount Union College. Dr. Powell will 
endeavor to evaluate the program and 
function of the State Council of Christian 
Education, its outreach to the counties 
and community groups, and its relation- 
ship to local churches and denominations. 
A steering committee, representing various 
state council interests, will give guidance 
to the survey and counsel to Dr. Powell. 


BOSTON, Mass.—ReEv.. STANLEY B. 
Hype, formerly executive secretary of the 
Vermont Church Council, now is serving 
as director of Christian education for the 
Illinois Congregational Christian Confer- 
ence. Mr. Hyde’s home will be in May- 
wood, Ill. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Rev. Franx 
Otis ErB, Professor Emeritus of Religious 
Education at Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, died August 26 at the age of 72 
years. Dr. Erb had held Baptist pastorates 
in Nova Scotia, Chicago and Portland, 
Maine. He served as editor of the Baptist 
Young People’s Leader for a time and as 
Professor of Religious Education at the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School from 
1923 to 1944. Dr. Erb was active in the 
work of the Rochester Federation of 
Churches until his retirement. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Dr. Forrest GC, 
WErR recently presented his resignation as 
Executive Secretary of the Southeastern 
Inter-Council Office in order to accept the 
appointment as Executive of the Los An- 
geles Church Federation and the Southern 
California Council of Protestant Churches. 
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The PERRY PICTURES 


Beautiful sepia reproductions of the world’s great 
religious paintings, costing only TWO CENTS EACH, 
size 514x8. A smaller size, 3x314, at ONE CENT 
EACH. (Minimum order, 60 cents.) 


Used and recommended by hundreds of church work- 
ers as aids in the study of the Bible. Order NOW 
for Christmas and the Holidays. 


Why not send 60 cents for an in- 
troductory set of 30 attractive pic- 
tures on the life of Christ; or 30 
Christmas and Madonna pictures? 
You will like them. 

4|56-page CATALOGUE with 1,600 
small illustrations in it, and sam- 
ple pictures, for 25 cents, 

For framing: a hand colored pic- 
ture of The Boy Christ, 13x17 on 
paper 22x28, special offer, $2.00. 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


Box 14, Malden, Mass. 


SONGS OF THE 
TEN COMMANDENTS 


Words by Katharine Bainbridge 
Music by Sol Cohen 


A musical and poetic interpretation of the 
Commandments for use in the home, Public 
Schools, or in the Sunday Schools . 


Arranged for Two Part Treble Voices 


Price 75c 
HARMONY MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Box 743, Chicago, Illinois 


Church Leaders Study Religious Drama 


CHICAGO, Ill—A presentation of the 
Book of Job in dramatic form climaxed 
the 1950 Religious Drama Workshop spon- 
sored jointly by the International Council 
and the Northern Baptist Assembly at 
Green Lake, Wisconsin, August 7-18. The 
play was directed by Amy GoopHUE 
Loomis, who also served as Workshop di- 
rector. Other faculty members, who led 
workshops in production, group play mak- 
ing, play interpretation, play analysis and 
evaluation, creative drama with children, 
and choral reading, and guided_ other 
aspects of the Workshop program in- 
cluded: Mitprep B. Haun, Reading, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Joz Brown Love, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Huipa NieBuure, 
Chicago; Mrs. KENNETH ee Massey, 


\ U, bol 5S FINE RESTAURANTS 
ye New 


(oop fie 


at the New 


28th just East of 5th Ave. 


50 Years Continuous Service to Ministers 


and Religious Workers 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company writ- 


ing Health, Accident and Hospital Insurance in addi- 


tion to Life Insurance and its standard forms. 


Write us for FREE details, giving your age and the 


type of insurance in which you are interested. 


MINISTERS LIFE and CASUALTY UNION 


100R West Franklin Ave. 
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Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Lamberton, New Jersey; Mr. AND Mrs. 
Harotp S.iiker, Rochester, New York, 
and HELEN SpAuLpinc, Chicago. 


Throughout the ten days of the Work- 
shop, every delegate had opportunity for 
practical training and actual experience 
in walking rehearsals of plays suitable for 
use in the church; analysis of curriculum 
material of the church school with relation 
to the use of the dramatic method in 
teaching; the planning and making of 
stage -séttings and costuming; and the 
writing of plays and pageants. A forum 
each morning provided opportunity for the 
presentation to the entire group by faculty 
specialists of various aspects of religious 
drama. 


Seventy-five persons, representing 13 de- 
nominations and coming from 29 states, 
attended the Workshop, the second one 
sponsored at Green Lake. The Workshop 
is one of the very few places where leaders 
of local church and college drama may se- 
cure training for this growing phase of 
church life. The program offered this past 
summer was enthusiastically endorsed by 
all the delegates, and plans are already 
going forward for a third Workshop in 
1951. An advisory committee to assist in 
planning and promoting a 1951 Workshop 
was elected by the delegates, as follows: 
Miss Reece Hearn, Houston, Texas, 
chairman; Mrs. WINIFRED BLACKWooD, 
Lansing, Michigan; Miss Marjorie 
GLEEN, Clearwater, Florida; R. D. Ma- 
HAFFEY, McMinnville, Oregon; Rev. 
WALTER ROCKENSTEIN, Wenona, Illinois; 
Mrs. ExizasetH Kesey, Northfield, 
Minnesota; Rev. Davi L. WAtTTER- 
worTH, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. William L. Rogers Dies 


CHICAGO, Ill—Mrs. Persis WoRCEsS- 
TER RoceErs, wife of WiLL1AM L. RoGERs, 
Executive Secretary of the Religious Film 
Association of New York, died on Septem- 
ber 13 of infantile paralysis. Mr. Rogers 
was formerly a member of the staff of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion and has done pioneer work in open- 
ing up the present extensive work in 
audio-visual education. The sympathy of 
the International Council constituency goes 
to Mr. Rogers and his four children upon 
the untimely death of Mrs. Rogers. 


suit GOWNS 


Pulpit 


Fine materials, beaurtttui work, 

pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 

samples on request. State your 
and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1149 So. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE, They increase attend- 
ance. Interest and _ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for 
Catalog L. H. E. Winters 
Davenport, la, 


THE REV.KYLE 


CHURCH BULLETIN 
‘DEA CONCEIVED BY 


THE CAS) a 
INTERCHANGE ABLE 
‘STEEL OuLceTins 
WILLLAST A i 
LIFE TIME ilus, 


Speciality Co., 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Religion in American Life 
1950 Campaign Under Way 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Advertising 
Council, a public service organization of 


Second Printing 


PROTESTANTISM 
FACES ITS 
EDUCATIONAL 
TASK TOGETHER 


By W. C. Bower and 
P. R. Hayward 


Once again available to pastors, 
Sunday school workers and others 
interested in religious education, this 
important volume gives the story of 
the cooperative religious education 
movement in the United States and 
Canada up to and including the or- 
ganization of the ICRE. Photographs 
and “profiles” of fourteen leaders. 


303 Pages $3.25 


International Council of 
Religious Education 


206 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 


| asian ffsracter 


b> Parents love this work because it makes the 
Bible a living reality for all the family. 


> Leads our youth naturally to accept Christian 
values and to reject atheism, communism, and 
immoral influences that tear down wholesome 
home life. Abundantly provides the needed 
reinforcements to help win the battle against- 
evil influences surrounding children. 


> Acclaimed by American pastors, teachers and 
parents as a vital blessing to boys and girls. 
Uses Authorized Version with helpful Notes, 
Bible Maps and Visual Aids. 8 beautiful vol- 
umes, over 4,000 pages and more than 900 
pictures and paintings, many in full color. 
Opportunities for Representatives 
THE BOOK OF LIFE offers unusual oppor- 
tunities to capable men and women for Christ- 
ian service combined with increasing income 
... full or part time. Write for FREE Family 
Service Folder and give full information. 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY ING. 


Publishers of “Stories of Hymns We Love” 
1018 S. WABASH AVE., DEPT, L-27, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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American business, is giving support for 
the second year to a Religion in Ameri- 
can Life campaign throughout November. 
An outgrowth of the United Church Can- 
vass, this campaign is a cooperative effort 
backed by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the Syna- 
gogue Council of America, and other 
major religious bodies. In November, 
churches and synagogues in hundreds of 
communities arrange to hold separately, 
but simultaneously, their annual financial 
canvasses, every-member visitation and go- 
to-church campaigns. At the same time, 
network radio, television, movies, outdoor 
posters, newspapers, and other instruments 
of mass communications will be concen- 
trated on emphasizing the importance of 
religious institutions in our nation today 
and in calling upon every American to 
participate more actively in his church or 
synagogue. 

Award plaques have been given to six 
American communities in recognition of 
their outstanding accomplishments in in- 
creasing church attendance and funds 
during the 1948-49 season. More than 
2000 communities took part in the cam- 
paign last year. The services of the Ad- 
vertising Council are given without charge, 
the contribution being estimated at more 
than three million dollars. The Council, 
however, recognizes that the publicity it 
gives to this cause will be ineffective un- 
less supported by the active efforts of local 
churches throughout the country. 


Church World Service 
in National Council 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Church World 
Service, Inc. will be terminated on De- 
cember 31, 1950, and its work, as deter- 
mined by the supporting denominations, 
will be taken over into the new Depart- 
ment of Church World Service of the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America. 
Dr. STANLEY I. SruBeER, Director of Pro- 
motion, reports that relief needs, particu- 
larly among refugees, still continue to be 
acute. During the first six months of 1950 
this organization shipped a total of 1,245 
tons of food and 283 tons of clothing, 
shoes and soap. However, it did not have 
enough funds to carry through its ap- 
proved minimum program for the re- 
mainder of the year. Local churches of all 
denominations were asked to allocate their 
World Communion Sunday offerings to 
the cause of world relief and _ spiritual 
reconstruction through Church World 
Service. Offerings made on Thanksgiving 
Day will be given to work with Displaced 
Persons. 


Christmas Plays Available 


A FEW of the popular plays published 
in earlier issues of the Journal are still 
available at 10c each. They are as fol- 
lows: Lucius and the Child of Bethlehem, 
a one-act biblical play; The Brotherhood 
of Christmas, a musical interpretation; and 
If He Had Not Come by Mary Lou and 
Dennis Savage. Write Mrs. Edna Bradley, 
enclosing remittance, at the International 
Journal of Religious Education, 206 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 


TODAY 
iS MINE 


Day by day devotional readings 
compiled and edited by 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


This book will find a place all 
its own on the shelf of daily de- 
votional books. Its inspiration is 
fresh and of an_ exceptional 
quality. Some of the meditations 
begin with a story, others with 
a little essay or prose poem. 
Each page contains a thought 
for the day, a scriptural passage, 
a verse and a prayer. Thomas 
Curtis Clark is well known as 
the compiler of 1000 Quotable 
Poems and many others. 

In large gift format. $1.50 


RIGHT 
HERE, 


RIGHT 
NOW! 


by MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 


Twenty-eight complete worship 
services to be used by church 
workers who _ speak, preach, 
teach or lead meetings of adults 
or young people. “Margaret T. 
Applegarth is giving to the 
church and its organizations 
dramatic services of worship 
that are fresh and stimulating 
and full of vital incidents and 
examples directly from life.”— 
A. J. WILLIAM MYERS. 

$2.75 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


New York 16 
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Current 


Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily recom- 
mended for): 

M—Mature Audience 

Y—Young People 

C—Children 

*—Outstanding for Family 

+—Outstanding for Adults 


The Black Rose (Fox) Cecile Aubry, 
Tyrone Power, Orson Welles. Melodrama 
set in 13th century. Two young Saxons, 
fleeing Norman rule they despise and seek- 
ing adventure, join Middle East caravan 
bound for Kubla Khan’s palace, share in 
depredations carried out by cruel Mongol 
band hired as guards, explore the won- 
ders of China, bring back samples to the 
England for which they discover a new 
regard. .. . Magnificently set, peopled by 
hordes of elaborately costumed extras. 
But the story for which all the splendor 
forms the background is so confusing, so 
carelessly plotted, so woodenly performed, 
that it arouses only slight interest. M,Y 


Farewell to Yesterday (Fox) Documen- 
tary. A 90-minute compilation of news- 
reel shots showing the horrors of war and 
its aftermath from the end of World 
War I to Korea. Its theme: since in the 
past appeasement, procrastination has 
brought only increased aggression, even- 
tual conflict; the lesson is to halt new 
fires the moment they start. The 
glimpses of warfare and suffering are no 
less harrowing, their argument against 
violence no less persuasive, from having 
been seen before. But the conclusion leaves 
out many factors, the thesis that pre- 
paredness would have stopped the con- 
flagrations still is not proved. As visual 
history, impressive. M,Y 


Kiss Tomorrow Goodbye (War.) Luther 
Adler, Ward Bond, James Cagney. Melo- 
drama. Murder, mayhem and ordinary 
brutality in which a paranoic criminal 
engages after his escape from prison farm. 

. The “hero” and the assorted ene- 
mies of society who follow in his train— 
including conniving officers of the law— 
get their just deserts in the end. But the 
story and its portrayal deplorably have the 
effect of singing the praises of their re- 
sourcefulness, courage and cynical con- 
tempt for conformity to decent standards. 
Tough, brutal, not too clearly Bene 


A Life of Her Own (MGM) Louis Cal- 
hern, Ray Milland, Lana Turner. Drama. 
Small town girl makes good in New York 
as model, only to lose herself in mad love 
affair with married businessman, and to 
face continuing unhappiness after a meet- 
ing with his invalid wife convinces her 
she should give him up. . . . Good per- 


Hundreds 


For balance 1950 JOURNAL readers 
will receive 25% discount for present 
set of four Master Guides. 
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Feature 


Films 


formances and top drawer production val- 
ues Cannot conceal essentially “soap opera” 
nature of story, fact that it is built 
entirely on weaknesses of its principals. 


My Blue Heaven (Fox) Dan Dailey, 
Betty Grable, David Wayne, Jane Wyatt. 
Musical. Song and dance routines in story 
of husband and wife, radio stars, whose 
attempts to duplicate success in television 
is complicated by process of acquiring a 
family. Technicolored. Song and 
dance portions, mostly represented as be- 
ing performed in television studio, are 
colorful, spirited, escapist enough to please 
those who like that sort of thing. But the 
story is feeble, at times in poor taste, 
sometimes maudlin, performed in artificial 
manner. M,Y 


No Way Out (Fox) Linda Darnell, 
Stephen McNally, Sidney Poitier, Richard 
Widmark. Melodrama. Young Negro in- 
tern in general hospital finds his hard won 
career threatened when psychopathic 
Negro-hater, convinced that the doctor 
killed his brother while treating the two 
of them for gunshot wounds received in 
fight with police, incites his pals in dis- 
reputable slum area to race riot... . 
The most outspoken and violent of the 
recent films on the race theme, film is 
eloquent in its condemnation, convincing- 
ly presented by able cast. But its over- 
emphasis on brutality, its addition of anti- 
climactic episodes of violence, its use of 
such extreme and untypical white pro- 
tagonists, robs it of the persuasion it 
might have had if done with more re- 
straint. M,Y 


Our Very Own (RKO) Ann Blyth, 
Donald Cook, Farley Granger, Jane Wyatt. 
Drama exploring the mental agony suf- 
fered by just-graduating high school girl 
when she accidentally discovers she is 
adopted—until a visit to her real mother 
opens her eyes to the true worth of her 
own home. ... A slick, sentimental and 
moving look at what Hollywood considers 
the typical American family—upper mid- 
dle class, self-centered, concerned with the 
externals but withal lovable. Its portrayal 
of the adoption question is somehow su- 
perficial, since the girl so patently has 
been deeply loved and catered to through 
the years. M,Y 


Pretty Baby (War.) Betsy Drake, Ed- 
mund Gwenn, Dennis Morgan, Zachary 
Scott. Comedy. Partners in advertising 
firm consider themselves forced to advance 
dim witted but attractive file clerk when 
their crusty old chief client thinks she has 
named her baby for him, acquires active 
interest in her career. The baby, it turns 
ovt, is only a life-sized doll she carries to 
insure a subway seat—but keeping the 
client depends on maintaining the decep- 
tion....A fragile idea spun out to boring 
lengths. Unconsciously, perhaps, it repre- 
sents the advertising profession as one in 
which ethics are unheard of, in which 
anything goes when it comes to keeping a 
wealthy customer happy. : M,Y 


The Rocking Horse Winner (British; 
Rank) John Howard Davies, Valerie Hob- 
son, John Mills. Drama. Distressed by 
unhappy parents’ insatiable desire for 
more money, small boy drives himself to 
a frenzy riding his hobby horse, discovers 
strange ability in that state to pick race- 


track winners. When this exertion brings 
tragedy, the fortune his predictions have 
won results in anything but happiness for 
his worldly parents. . . . In spite of a 
meandering, often unclear story line, this 
is a memorable treatise on greed and the 
pursuit of superficialities. Done with in- 
sight, regard for implications of theme. 

M,Y 


Saddle Tramp (Univ.) Wanda Hendrix, 
Joel McCrea. Melodrama. Despite vow 
never to acquire permanent ties, footloose 
cowboy permits himself to be saddled with 
four orphan boys and runaway girl, estab- 
lishes them in roadside camp near ranch 
of his mew employer, whose prejudices 
against children he overcomes after dis- 
covering and frustrating foreman’s plot to 
steal ranch’s cattle. . . . Routine plot, fre- 
quent cliches in situation and dialogue, 
lack of significance in theme place this 
below a number of recent “grade A” 
westerns, but it rates higher than the 
average of the species by virtue of beau- 
tifully technicolored scenery, ingratiating 
performance of hero. One brutal fist fight 
makes it unsuitable for younger children. 


M,Y 
The Sleeping City (Univ.) Richard 
Conte, Coleen Gray, Richard Taber. 
Melodrama. Specially trained detective 


poses as intern to investigate mysterious 
deaths of hospital personnel, discovers and 
helps break up dope smuggling activities. 
. . . Photographed entirely in and around 
New York city’s Bellevue (general) hos- 
pital, film has effective air of authenticity, 
holds interest taut throughout. A skill- 
fully produced melodrama of its kind. 


? 


Summer Stock (MGM) Eddie Bracken, 
Gloria DeHaven, Judy Garland, Gene 
Kelly, Phil Silvers. Musical. Song and 
dance routines introduced in course of 
story about efforts of amateur troupe from 
New York to attract professional attention. 
They stage musical in barn on farm be- 
longing to one of their number, more 
stagestruck than talented, and her at first 
disapproving sister, who later forgives the 
interruption of farm routine, proves the 
more talented member of the family... . 
Technicolored brightly, undemanding but 
pleasant. M,Y,C 


Tea for Two (War.) Eve Arden, Doris 
Day, Billy DeWolfe, Gordon McRae. Mu- 
sical, based remotely on stage ‘No, No, 
Nanette,” with song and dance sequences 
in story about group of young hopefuls 
trying to get a musical comedy staged 
during the 1929 stock market crash— 
their main hope a talented young heiress 
who is unaware that her kindly bumbling 
uncle has managed to lose, temporarily, 
her financial resources. : A very 
trivial story, juvenile in conception and 
dialogue, made palatable by pleasing 
tunes, spontaneous performances—except 
that DeWolfe’s clowning palls long be- 
fore he leaves the scene. M,Y 


Union Station (Par.) Lyle Bettger, Bar- 
ry Fitzgerald, William Holden, Nancy 
Olson. Melodrama set in big city railway 
terminal and underground freight tunnel, 
as station police and city detectives join 
forces to foil plot of kidnapers using sta- 
tion as locale for rendezvous with family 
of victim. Photographed among 
crowds in actual station, film conveys 
vivid sense of reality, moves with deadly 
suspense without revealing too much of 
its hand ahead of time. Some of it is 
pretty brutal, but for those who enjoy 
tense detective melodrama, it will prove 
rewarding. M,Y 
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MODEL 731 
| RECORD IT! KEEP IT! 
| PLAY IT! ERASE IT! 


| ¥ Use to preserve church activities for 
future playback. 


Vv Use to give commentaries on religious 
slides and filmstrips. 


Use to add musical backgrounds for stu- 
dent dramas and pageants. 


Power Speaker, Foot Switch and 
Earphone available as accessories, 


AMPRO CORPORATION 


(General Precision Equipment Corp. Subsidiary) 


8mm Cameras and Projectors 
16mm Sound-on-film 
Slide Projectors 
Tape Recorders 
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Worlds Lowest Priced 


Here’s a small investment that'll pay big dividends for your 
church. Not only can you rehearse the choir and important 
sermons—you can also record special religious programs 
and play them for your Sunday School Classes! 

Best of all, the new Ampro Tape Recorder is the simplest 
to operate—the most economical, too! You can record 2 full 
hours on one 7” reel and play it back immediately. Keep 
the recorded tape permanently, or erase it for use over 
and over again. You can carry the Ampro Tape Recorder 
anywhere with ease—weighs just 17 lbs. complete. 

You'll find a dozen other uses for this lowest cost tape 
recorder including dictation. A comparison will prove its 
value. Write now! 
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MODEL 731 


MAIL COUPON...WRITE NOW! 
Ampro Corporation 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


Ampro Tape Recorder for Church use. 
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Rush me FREE illustrated literature on the new 
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Rehearse Choir Practice...Your Sermons! 
Record Religious Programs with the 


y AMPRO Tape Recorder 


What Slides and Filmstrips 


Should We Buy? 


by Donald R. Lantz* 


|F AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS are 
going to be used in the regular work of 
the church, they must be readily available 
to teachers and leaders. Resources of 
slides and filmstrips should be as accessible 
to the church school teacher as printed 
literature and other helps. 

Just as certain basic areas of religious 
experience are studied by each oncoming 
generation of pupils in the church school, 
so there should be in the church audio- 
visual library certain basic materials, such 
as slides, filmstrips, and records related 
to these areas of experience. These are 
permanent resource materials for church 
school teachers and youth and adult pro- 
gram leaders. 

Several times within a two or three- 
year period, the following areas will be 
studied or discussed in the various edu- 
cational programs of the church: the life 
of Christ, Bible customs, the life of Paul, 
the development of the early church, his- 
tory of the Hebrew people, stewardship, 
missions, leadership training—and there 
will be various areas of special youth and 
adult topics. The following suggested 
slides, filmstrips, and records are therefore 
classified according to these areas.’ If all 
of these materials are purchased at one 
time, their cost would be well over $250. 
If a church has only, say, $25. to spend, 
selections can be made from several of the 
various areas of special interest. For in- 
stance, not all of the sets of slides on the 
life of Christ need to be purchased at one 
time. Perhaps only one phase of the min- 
istry of Christ is being taught; therefore, 
a particular group of slides for that phase 
of the life of Christ may be purchased. 
The remainder may be secured at a later 
date. Careful analysis of the units to be 


studied during the year in the church | 


school will reveal certain areas that can 
be given emphasis by using audio-visual 
materials. Materials, therefore, should be 
purchased to meet those particular needs. 
A church having a larger budget of $50, 
$100, or more can, of course, be more 
generous in selecting materials to cover 
more completely other areas. 


|. Life of Christ 


A complete set of colored slides on the 
Life of Christ made from the paintings of 
Elsie Anna Wood, is certainly one of the 
basic sets for any church library. The 
complete set of fifty slides costs $25. In- 
dividual slides may be purchased for 50c 
each. 


*Assistant Director, Department of Audio-Visual 
and Radio Education, International Council of 
Religious Education. 

1A more complete listing of audio-visuals related 
to the basic objectives of religious education may 
be found in the Audio-Visual Resource Guide for 
Use in Religious Education (The Visual Education 
Fellowship of the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education). 1950, 168 pp. $1.50. 
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Color filmstrips have been prepared 
from the Thomas Nelson and Sons’ Bible 
Books for Small People. Nine of these film- 
strips deal with the life of Christ and are 
suitable for young children. They are: 
“The Song the Shepherds Heard,” “The 
Star of the King,” “When Jesus Was a 
Boy,” “The Nobleman’s Son,” “Jesus, 
Friend of Little Children,” ‘Hosanna_to 
the King,’ “The Shepherd and His 
Sheep,” “The Farmer, and His Field,” 
“The Lost Coin.” Each of these film- 
strips costs $5.00. 


2. Bible Customs 


Eighteen of the paintings owned by the 
Providence Lithograph Company on Bible 
Lands and Customs have been reproduced 
in two sets of colored slides. Each set 
contains nine slides and costs $4.50. The 
two sets of eighteen slides cost $9.00. 
Each picture does not necessarily tell a 
story but does present some phase of the 
life and customs of the people in Bible 
times. 


Six filmstrips made from the J. Arthur 
Rank films of the Two Thousand Years 
Ago Series are available for $10.50, for 
the complete set. These filmstrips cover 


Christmas 
S ilmstrips 


IN FULL COLOR 
The Meaning of Christmas - 


A new 24-frame color filmstrip, illus- 
trated by Lencicki, which stresses the 
fact that Christmas is not only a happy 
day, but a Holy Day. The first section 
shows how Christmas is celebrated in 
America and in many other parts of 
the world. The last section presents the 
simple story of the birth of Christ. 24- 
frame tilmistrip. .1a-iotetlen «ee ar eis $5.00 


The 
First 


Christmas 


> An outstand- 
Ing color 
filmestrip 
p hotograph- 
d by Henry 
lay Gipson 
from mina- 
ture figures 
and sets created by John Howard 
Obold. Rich with the dramatic color of 
the Holy Land, these pictures offer an 
ideal program for church, school and 
community. The traditional approach, 
which does not use actors, provides an 
authentic and beautiful Christmas serv- 
ice. Manual gives program for adults, 
children and a special hymn _ service. 
28-frame filmstrip with manual, $7.00. 


Night Before Christmas 


This filmstrip illustrates in 29 out- 
standing drawings by Lee Sherman the 
beloved Christmas poem: by Clement 
Moore. A printed manual gives some in- 
teresting tacts about the poem and its 
author. 29-frame color filmstrip, $5.00. 


FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS 


10 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


the same titles and subject matter as the 
films; that is, ““The Home,’ (two film- 
strips) “The School,” ‘The Day’s Work,” 
“The Travelers,’ and ‘The Synagogue.” 

Several of the new slide sets produced 
by Dr. John C. Trever for the Methodist 
Church on modern Palestine will serve to 
bring many pupils up-to-date on the lands 
of the Bible. These are: “A Walk Around 
Jerusalem” (42 slides, $27.00); “Bethle- 
hem, Birthplace of Christ” (16 slides, 
$9.60); ‘From Jerusalem to Jericho” (28 
slides, $16.20); “The Arts and Crafts of 
Palestine’ (19 slides, $11.40); “The Sea- 
sons of Palestine” (25 slides, $15.00), 
“The Villages of Palestine’ (45 color 
slides,” $27.60). Each of these sets is 
available for rent from the Methodist and 
other publishing houses for $2.50. Several 
individual slides are available that deal 
with specifically biblical places in Pales- 
tine. Rather extensive manuals accom- 
pany the sets, but most of these manuals 
will have to be adapted for junior or 
younger children. 


3. The Life of Paul 


Twelve of the Providence Lithograph 
Company paintings on the Life of Paul 
are available in colored slides for $6.00 
for the set. 


Cathedral Films is preparing a new set 
of filmstrips on the life of Paul, based on 
their current film productions on Paul. 
These will sell for about $2.50 each, and 
would provide good basic material on the 
life of Paul. 


Selections from the colored map slide 
series entitled Pathways of Paul (Church- 
Craft) could be used occasionally in trac- 
ing the journeys and experiences of Paul. 
The set of 34 slides sells for $20.40. 


4. The Early Church 


The Providence Lithograph slides on 
the Builders of the Early Church (12 
slides, $6.00) covers several personalities 
and incidents in the development of the 
early church, up to and including Paul 
and Timothy. 

The most recent contribution to this 
area of study is the black and white film- 
strip produced by the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church entitled, The Story of the 
Christian Church ($3.50). This is an 
excellent filmstrip for presenting the scope 
and development of the church from the 
time of Christ to the present day. Scripts 
are presented for both children and adults. 


5. History of the Hebrew People 


The interesting paintings of Guy Rowe, 
appearing originally in the book, In Our 
Image (Oxford Press), are now available 
in thirty-two colored slides. Each slide 
may be purchased individually for $1.00, 
or the entire set of slides for $32. These 


probably represent the best character 
studies of Old Testament prophets and 
personalities. 


The Thomas Nelson and Sons’ Bible 
Books for Small People are available in 
filmstrip form, with the following five 
titles in the Old Testament area: “The 
Lord God Made Them All,” “Baby 
Moses,” ‘Samuel the Temple Boy,” ‘Isaac 
of the Tents,” “Elisha and-the Lady of 
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Shunem.” Each color filmstrip sells for 


$5.00. 


6. Stewardship 


One of the best sound filmstrips for pri- 
mary children is Bobby and Jane’s Dis- 
covery (Presbyterian USA, sale, $12.00). 
Youth, young adults, and adults, will ap- 
preciate the sound filmstrip, A Job for 
Jimmy Cooper (Congregational Christian, 
sale, $15.00), Stewardship for Jeannie, 
(American Baptist, sale, $15.00), The 
Miracle of Warren Walker (Congrega- 
tional Christian, sale, $15.00), and Two 
Dollars (Congregational Christian, sale, 


$15.00). 


7. Missions 


Selections should be made according to 
the particular missionary emphasis being 
studied by the denomination or the cur- 
rent interdenominational missionary study 
theme, such as “The Near East and North 
Africa” and “Toward a Christian Com- 
munity.” (See Audio-Visuals for Mis- 
sionary Education in the October issue of 
the International Journal of Religious 
Education.) However, certain slide sets 
such as Ah Fu: Chinese River Boy (Visual 
Education Service, 31 slides, sale, $11.50), 
Kembo (Visual Education Service, 31 
slides, sale, $11.50), and such filmstrips 
as Dee Dee Chow and His Dog (Young 
America Films, color, sale, $6.50), and 
the Children of Many Lands series of 
filmstrips produced by Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica Films ($3.00 each), are suitable 
for giving general background information 
on the life of children in foreign lands. 


8. Leadership Training 


The new Leadership Education Audio- 
Visual Kit, of ten units complete with 
filmstrips, recordings, and users’ guides 
will provide a major training library for 
an ongoing church leadership training 
program. (See article by Mr. Fidler in this 
issue.) (International Council of -Reli- 
gious Education, sale, $75.00 for kit with 
78 rpm recordings; $65.00 for kit with 
33-1/3 rpm microgroove records.) 


A slide set, Improve Your Teaching 


Your Life (Methodist, sale, $4.00), and 
the short discussional sound filmstrips, 
Decision, Diagnosis, Saturation Point, and 
My Church and Me (Methodist, two units 
each for $5.00; total, $10.00, for the 
four), provide resources for discussion pe- 
riods. 


10. Christian Living 


The silent filmstrip, Living as a Chris- 
tian (Congregational Christian, sale, 
$3.00), is provided with scripts for both 
children and adults. A Family Affair and 
Democracy Is Home Made are two new 
sound filmstrips produced by the Congre- 
gational Christian Church dealing with 
basic Christian living problems within the 
home (sale, $10.00 each). These are the 
cartoon type filmstrips of the Brown’s and 
Gay’s similar to the sound filmstrip, Is 
Your Home Fun? (also Congregational 
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Christian, sale, $10.00). 
I1. Other Areas of Interest 


This is by no means an exhaustive se- 
lection of materials. For additional infor- 
mation, refer to the evaluations classified 
according to the objectives of religious 
education in the Audio-Visual Resource 
Guide for Use in Religious Education, sec- 
ond edition. 


Sources for these materials: 


Contact your denominational publishing 
house for catalogs and additional infor- 
mation. Other sources are: the Religious 
Film Association, 45 Astor Place, New 
York City; Society for Visual Education, 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illi- 
nois; Visual Education Service, 409 Pros- 
pect Street, New Haven 11, Connecticut; 
and your local dealer. 


with 


. CHURCH-CRAFT 


BIBLE 


Plan now your most memorable Christ- 
mas service with beautiful scenes and 
songs that will thrill and inspire both 
young and old with the glorious story 
of Jesus’ birth. 


NATURAL COLOR 


SLIDES 
HK 


Church-Craft worship services are com- 
pletely outlined, ready for presentation. 
Strict biblical accuracy, faithful por- 
trayals, and glorious color offer you an 
Opportunity to present your most impres- 
Sive, never-to-be-forgotten Christmas 
worship service. 


(Visual Education Service, 53 slides, sale, 
$18.00), and such filmstrips as Teaching 
Juniors (Methodist, sale, $2.00), and 
Ways of Teaching and a More Excellent 
Way (Schauffler College, sale, color, $8.50; 
black and white, $3.00), will provide 
some additional basic teacher training ma- 
terial. 


9. Youth and Adult Special 


Program Areas 


The three filmstrips, Boy Meets Girl, 
Boy Dates Girl, Boy Marries Girl (Church 
Screen, $2.50 each), provide good dis- 
cussion material for the problems in 
Christian courtship and marriage. The 
sound filmstrip, Family on Trial (Meth- 
odist, sale, $10.00), emphasizes the dif- 
ference between a “church home” and a 
“Christian home,” for parent groups. The 
sound filmstrip, At Home with God 
(American Lutheran, sale, $15.00), deals 
specifically with family worship. Other 
sound filmstrips such as Where Are You 
Going? (Methodist, sale, $10.00), It’s 


November, 1950 


CHRISTMAS BLESSINGS — a complete Christmas service...37 beautiful scenes and 3 Hymnslides 
with Program Guide that outlines entire service including suggested readings and popular carols, $23.50 


CHRIST IS BORN —an abridged service... 23 incomparable natural color slides and 2 Hymnslides 
with Program Guide as described above, $14.80 


CHRISTMAS IN BETHLEHEM —da really different service...Beautiful hand-painted clay figurines 
enact the Christmas story. Provides an unusual and remarkable service for young and old. 22 slides 


plus 2 Hymnslides with Program Guide, $14.20 
CHURGH-cRAFr T 
Pictures. 


3312 Lindell Blvd. 


Church-Craft slides are sealed in 2”x 2” protective 
binders for use in any standard slide projector. 


sk Your Dealer 
For Descuplive Folder 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Editorials 


Welcome fo the 
New Editor 


Elsewhere in this magazine is the 
announcement of the appointment of 
Dr. Virgil E. Foster as the Editor of 
the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF RE- 
uicious Epucation. Dr. Percy R. 
Hayward, who gave eighteen years of 
part or full time editorial service to 
the JouRNAL, retired last February. 
Here he welcomes the new Editor to 
the post he knows so well. 


Tue union of a person and a job 
is one of the most vital and valid 
blending of separate entities in the 
world. This is especially true when 
the job demands wholehearted alle- 
giance of hand, mind, and spirit. A 
union of this kind, and one which 
holds great promise, is beginning as 
our friend Virgil Foster comes as Edi- 
tor of the International Journal. 


Now this union demands more than 
externals only. On the one side, it 
takes more than a man of a certain 
age and stature, with educational de- 
grees and honors and positions held 
and work done. Along with such good 
requirements there goes a bundle of 
deeper requirements—his ambitions 
and dreams; the secret whisperings 
of the will of God heard by no one 
else; his certainties that give him 
weight and the uncertainties whence 
often come a man’s wings; the years 
that he and his family and all who 
love him have spent pacing their 
growth together. 

On the other side, there is more to 
the task of editing a magazine than 
its externals: its policies and plans, 
the format and style, and the smooth 
and dangerous grooves of acceptance 
by its readers. Here, too, is a bundle 
of deeper things. The impulse of the 
mysterious ecumenical spirit that has 
come to us just at this dark corner 
in the history of the world is one of 
these. The new insights of school 
and laboratory and counselling room 
that are yet to become tools for the 
teacher of religion—these make up 
another. And let us not forget the 
hunger of persons for help and lift 
that the Journal has still to supply. 
The strange events that shape the 
world this mid-century year and the 
new opportunities facing all our 
churches as they move into the new 
day ushered in by the coming Na- 
tional Council of Churches, are also 
the deeper realities that this task 
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brings to its union with this person. 
So then, a welcome to our new 
Editor! A welcome from fellow staff 
members and office friends; from the 
readers of the Journal who are its 
loyal friends; from its writers, those 
of today and others yet to be; from 
its loyal supporters in the many mem- 
ber agencies of the Council; from the 
officers of the Council; and from the 
unseen host of persons in our church 
schools everywhere. May their bless- 
ing and that of our loving and teach- 
ing God be yoursw no and _ hence- 

forth. 
Percy R. Haywarp 


Women's Work in the 
New National Council 
of Churches 


One of the agencies which has 
worked closely with the International 
Council of Religious Education 
through the past decade is the Unit- 
ed Council of Church Women. At 
the request of the Editorial Board, 
the Executive Secretary of this body 
here describes phases of cooperation 
which will continue in the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. 


Nine srrer YEARS AGO, the United 
Council of Church Women came into 
being. It was formed by the uniting 
of three organizations, namely, the 
National Council of Church Women, 
the Council of Women for Home 
Missions and the Committee on Wom- 
en’s Work of the Foreign Missions 
Conference. This forward step was 
taken in order to strengthen the work 
of the previously existing groups, to 
unify the efforts of Christian women 
and to broaden the scope and effec- 
tiveness of their missionary zeal. 


Again the United Council of 
Church Women is lengthening its 
cords and strengthening its stakes in 
becoming the General Department of 
United Church Women of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. 


The United Council of Church 
Women, has been closely associated 
through the years with the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 
The mutual concerns for Christian 
family life and child welfare, for the 
religious education of children, youth 
and adults have been areas for intense 


cooperation, through family life con- 
ferences, the work of church schools, 
week-day religious education, daily va- 
cation church schools, camps, confer- 
ences and institutes. The United 
Council of Church Women, through 
its Department of Christian Social Re- 
lations, has cooperated with the Inter- 
Agency Committee on Child Welfare 
and the Committee on the Religious 
Education of Children of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, in their reports to and plans for 
the Mid-Century White House Con- 


_feren€e. ~ 


The Leadership Training Division 
of the United Council has been in 
close consultation with the Leadership 
Education Department of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion and looks forward to greater co- 
operation in the days ahead. A pos- 
sible manual for the training of wom- 
en for united work is being consid- 
ered for inclusion as a credit course 
by the Department of Leadership Ed- 
ucation of the International Council. 


Audio-visual education is a fertile 
field for cooperative work. Women 
from the United Council have been 
attending for several years the Audio- 
Visual Workshop held annually at 
Green Lake, Wisconsin. Some out- 
standing women leaders have received 
their training in this way. It is hoped 
that many women will attend the se- 
ries of workshops now being held over 
the country in leadership training for 
audio-visual education as directed by 
the Department of Leadership Educa- 
tion of the International Council. 


There has ever been an excellent 
spirit of cooperation between the staff 
members of these two agencies. And 
this spirit has deepened through the 
mutual efforts to effect satisfying re- 
lationships and assure growth and de- 
velopment in the National Council, 
for men and women, children and 
youth, lay and professional groups 
alike. 

Through unity of purpose, spirit 
and program, the National Council 
with its various units seeks to become 
the Voice of Protestantism, witnessing 
to God’s power and his might in the 
world today. Christians today feel 
with William Adams Brown. that, 
“The things that unite Christians as 
disciples of one Lord and Master are 
more important than the things that 
divide them into denominations and 
schools of thought . . . . This con- 
sciousness of unity which transcends 
difference and makes common wit- 
ness possible across denominational 
lines marks the beginning of a new 
chapter in Christian history.” 


Mrs. W. Murpocu MacLEop 
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Treasury of the Christian Faith 


Edited by STANLEY I. STUBER and THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
Regular Price, $5.00 


will be given to you as a free gift to 
induce you to try the many advan- 
tages and economies of Religious 


Book Club service NO Ww! 


TREASURY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


is an encyclopedic reference book of 832 
pages that presents the Christian faith in an 

illuminating way—as the living, composite pic- 
ture of the Christian religion illuminated by hundreds 
of first-hand testimonials and comments. Its 1500 con- 
tributors include Protestant leaders of all centuries 


and all convictions—a vivid panorama of the entire PLUS... 

range and witness of Christianity. Here, in com- FREE MONTHLY BULLETINS FOR 
pact, accessible form are the great Christian insights MGA taLERS Ging ow 

on such subjects as Christ, Grace, Heaven, Prayer, 


One of the most worthwhile advan- 
tages of membership in the Religious 
Book Club is your free-with-member- 
ship monthly Bulletin. Attractive, well 
printed and easy to read, this special 
Bulletin gives you news and reviews of 


AS A MEMBER YOU WILL RECEIVE a free bo- as many as forty of the new, current 


books of spiritual interest. It not only 


Salvation. 


nus book with every fourth Club selection you ac- contains a full description of the coming 
s month’s selection, bonus books, and 
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me, without charge, ‘‘Treasury of the Christian Faith’ as a gift book 
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® “Exciting biography.”’—Christian Century 
© “Easily the most readable Luther biography in: English.”—Time 


© “One of the definitive books on Luther ... A brilliant 
and sympathetic picture.’"—Newsweek * 


HERE I STAND 


A LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER 


“A grand book. . . . Behind its value as a lively and accurate portrait of the per- 
sonality of Luther lies its still greater value as an aid to understanding the impulse 
By Roland H. Bainton—The 1950 Abingdon-Cokesbury Award. Winner 


and nature of the Protestant movement in-its formative period.” es, 
—W. E. Garrison, in Christian Century 


Richly illustrated with over 100 rare woodcuts and engravings from Luther’s 
own time. 424 PAGES. 6%x9% INCHES. $4.75 


WINDOWS TOWARD GOD 
By Charles H. Schmitz 


Each of these eighty-six brief, 
ointed meditations is a 
“window” opening on a new 
world—a world of deeper, 
firmer faith in God. and 
new, unnoticed beauty in 
everyday life. To worship 
leader, teacher, or minister, 
they offer many seed- 
thoughts and striking illus- 
trations for worship, sermons, 
or lessons. To every Chris- 
tian, greater faith and joy. 

$1.25 


GEBHARD 


Author of 
Rural Parish! 


By 
ANNA | | 
LAURA | Nas 
ov 


Illustrated by 
Janet 


Smalley 


EVERYDAY RELIGION 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


This is the heartwarming, thor- 
oughly human story of life in a 


Here is a workable religion, 
practical religion—seven days 
a week. Each of these 65 
messages quickly gets to the 
heart of some problem every- 
one must face. Each shows 
how to apply Christian faith 
and love to relieve daily 


small-town parsonage—and of the 
four lively children and their par- 
ents who called the parsonage 


come to every family, seen through 
the eyes of a sensitive, perceptive 


doorway “home.” Here are the ‘ Slee 
many joys and little sorrows that 


mother who has a sense of humor and a sense of God. 


cherished possession or a 
welcome gift.” — Christian 
Century. $1.25 


The Chapters 


TuE Doorway REDOING THE PARSONAGE 


Tue Lirac CuristMAS TREE SANCTUARY Hours 


Humpty Dumpty DUANEY TooLtsox TALENTS 


TAKE A SECOND LOOK 
AT YOURSELF By 


Morninc Comes EARLY “STEP, STEP, STEP, WE’RE 


SoMEONE’S AT THE Door Goinc To Our CHURCH” 


Keay Mill “EASTER Is A Happy Time” GaRDENS Grow FAMILIES 
ohn Homer Miller 
Mine! Tue Larcer LiFe 
Hanps AROUND THE WoRLD “Joy TO THE Wor tp!” 


These 22 readable chapters 
give clear insight into the 
practical value of whole- 
hearted Christianity. Wise, 
friendly, and _ personal, 
they point the way to that 
inner change which brings 
the serenity of spirit, the 
courage and vigor that 
make for steadier, happier 
living. 


All parents, all who have ever been children, will delight in 
these scenes from the life of a preacher’s family—for his four 
small children are as lovable and enchanting a crew as ever 
tumbled through the pages of a book. 

$1.75 
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